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Can your business 
pass this eye-test? 
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Every day it is being made in 
your own store or office 


Whether you like it or not, customers 
give your business an eye-test every time 
they enter your shop, store, or office. For 
today, people shop with their eyes wide 
open. And the business homes with eye- 
appeal are the ones that get the business. 


That’s one of the reasons for the nation- 
wide trend to Armstrong’s Linoleum. Here’s 
a floor that has what it takes to catch the 
eye of shoppers and put them in a buying 
mood. Its gay color and smart design form 
the right sales background for whatever 
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YOUR BUSINESS FLOORS can be given the same eye- 
appeal that you see in this special floor design that 
dresses up the sales room of the Sioux City Optical 
Company, Sioux City, Iowa. The field is Monobelle 
Linoleum No. 041 with Linostrips of contrasting col- 
ors. Installed by the Benson Furniture Company. 


product or service you are selling. Its 
warmth, quietness, and resilience bring foot 
comfort to customers and employees alike. 
And on the economy side, the ease of clean- 
ing and long wear of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
keep maintenance costs at a minimum. 


Ask your local linoleum merchant for 
full facts and figures on these business- 
boosting floors. And write today for your 
copy of the new, color-illustrated book that 
shows how other types of business homes 
are passing the eye-test with Armstrong 
Floors. This book on better floors for better 
business will be sent free (40¢ outside 
U.S.A.). Armstrong Cork Company, 4013 
Pearl St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. (Makers 
of cork products since 1860) 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 
Custom-Laid or (Ay Standard Designs 


PLAIN + INLAID » EMBOSSED + JASPE + CORK TILE « ASPHALT TILE + RUBBER TILE » ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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10-fon spider spins a rubber web 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


R its size, a spider web is one of the 
strongest ropes in the world. Scien- 
tists, trying to learn the spider's ‘‘man- 
ufacturing’’ secret, say the reason is that 
the web strand is drawn out so thin and 


fine while being made. 


Old-fashioned rubber threads, made 
for elastic clothing, always aged quickly 
and “went dead.” They were made by 
cutting from thin cylinders of rubber, 
but since the rubber was all finished you 
couldn’t make it any stronger, no mat- 
ter how thin you sliced it. 

So Goodrich men set out to design 
a machine to produce rubber thread, 
just as they had designed machines to 


make new kinds of hose, new conveyor 
belts and other rubber products. They 
developed an “‘iron spider” which—for 
raw materials—uses latex, the milky- 
white liquid of the rubber tree. The 
latex is thickened into a jelly, flattened 
into sheets, cut into strands, then is 
pulled out thin, fine, light. You'd have 
to wind 3 miles of these threads before 
you'd have a pound. 


When vulcanized, they are wound 
with light yarn, made into garments 
that last sometimes ten times as lon 
as old kinds of elastic. They’re us 
today in dozens of elastic articles you 
buy at your favorite store. Another ex- 


ample of how Goodrich research is im- 
proving the quality and usually lowering 
the cost of scores of products used every 
day by almost every odaind and house- 
hold in America. Don’t be satisfied with 
the service life or the maintenance cost 
of any rubber or synthetic product you 
use until you have investigated the im- 
provements Goodrich has made in it. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Division, Akron, Obio. 
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MODERN KITCHEN MECHANICS ASK, “WHY?” 


... What Women are Demanding of Refrigerators, Ranges, Water Heaters. How a New Basic Material 
is Helping Appliance Makers Meet Their Demands... 


HE WAY of a woman with machin- 
ery is something that often makes a 
man smile with amused tolerance. 


Remember the old wheeze about 
friend wife looking under the hood of the 
car and asking her husband, “Where is 
the engine?” 


And maybe women are slightly vague 
about motor cars, or airplanes, or any 
kind of man’s machinery. But when it 
comes to a refrigerator, range, water 


This is a part of the Fiberglas show at the New York World’s Fair. 
It has played to an average of 31 women per performance, 48 times 
a day, 7 days a week. Here many women learned why they should 


heater, or an electric roaster, it’s a dif- 
ferent story. 


For more and more up-to-date women 
literally are becoming “kitchen mechan- 
ics,” are coming to understand the mys- 
teries of women’s modern machinery— 
household appliances. In fact, countless 
women—perhaps once fascinated by the 
gadgets—are today interested in “what’s 
under the hood.” 


Take insulation for an example. 


Well-informed women today not only 
know that a range, refrigerator, or water 
heater has insulation, but that some of 
these appliances have a new and remark- 
able material called Fiberglas* insulation. 

More and more women are realizing— 

> that refrigerators with Fiberglas have 
a low operating cost, freeze fast, and 
keep food good to eat from one week-end 
shopping to the next, 


> that ranges with this new insulation 


look for the label “Fiberglas Insulated” on home appliances. If you 
make water heaters, refrigerators, ranges, roasters, you need the 
“sales-plus” this label will bring your merchandise. 











heat up quickly, bake evenly, keep fuel 
bills down, and make kitchens more 
comfortable, 


> that water heaters blanketed with it 

show low fuel bills, can be depended on 
to provide generous quantities of hot 
water for laundry, kitchen, and bath- 
room. 


In fact, the modern woman’s knowl- 
edge of home appliances is pretty exact. 
She’s learned to ask, “Why?... How?... 
What?” And when it comes to insulation, 
she’s asking a really technical question, 
“Is it Fiberglas insulated?” 


WO simple facts helped to bring this 
about. One of these facts was the 
overwhelming interest of more than 10 
million people who visited the Fiberglas 
Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. 
There, women were quick to grasp the 


meaning of Fiberglas insulation in 





The cake belongs to Mrs. Edward Klesh, 
35 Spring Hill Avenue, Norwalk, Conn., and 
Mrs. Klesh is mighty proud of it. She’s also 
mighty proud of her “Fiberglas Insulated” 


range with an oven which can turn out 
evenly browned cakes like this. 
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Scenes like this bring joy to the heart of 
Therm-A-Jug President Knapp, of Knapp- 
Monarch Company, St. Louis, Mo. For 
more picnics mean more therm-a-jugs... 
more “Fiberglas Insulated” jugs which Mr. 
Knapp is planning to sell next summer. 





The lady beside the washing machine is 
Mrs. Adele Jaros, 247 Corlies Avenue, Pel- 
ham, N. Y. In the background is a “Fiber- 
glas Insulated” water heater. It saves on fuel 
bills, helps the tank “recover” faster. And to 
Mrs. Jaros these details mean plenty of hot 
water for her washing and her whole family, 
day and night. 


ranges, refrigerators, and water heaters. 


And the other fact is this: In Fiber- 
glas, alert appliance manufacturers found 
a new, added, real sales-value which they 
were quick to point out to women 
through advertising and which they 
urged sales people to bring to women’s 
attention. 


For the pacemakers in this field saw 
that Fiberglas Insulation would help 
them give women more dependable, 
more economical, longer-lived home ap- 
pliances. 


Now in this success story, we believe, 
is a suggestion ...a suggestion that per- 
haps you should look into Fiberglas. It 
is a superior basic material. By its very 
nature, it does a much better job. 


For Fiberglas is glass...not brittle... 
not transparent like plate glass... but 
glass nevertheless. Glass with all its long- 
known, clean, enduring characteristics— 
but in the form of fibers. 


You can bend these fibers. You can 
twist ’em. You can weave ’em. You can 
dunk ’em in any acid except hydrofluoric 
and they won’t disintegrate. The indi- 
vidual fibers won’t absorb moisture any 
more than a duck’s back. 


And the pacemakers in the home-ap- 
pliance industries are using them to help 
keep heat in...to help keep heat out. 





Point of Sale demand for “Fiberglas In- 
sulated” refrigerators comes to Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., from Mrs. J. L. Jarm, 5105 W. 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. As a result this 
great Chicago store is increasing its “Fib- 
erglas Insulated” line. For many women like 
Mrs. Jarm are asking for models with this 
insulation. 


Used as thermal insulation, they’re doing 
a whale of a job. 


OW do you see why Fiberglas insu- 

lation has made such strides in the 

last couple of years? Not only with 

women who buy refrigerators, ranges, 

water heaters, and roasters, but also with 
the people who make these products? 


“Is it Fiberglas Insulated?”— Mrs. 
Housewife is going to ask this question 
more and more in 1941. And when she 
asks it, how will you be able to answer 
the question ...““Yes” or “No”? 


Why not ask your sales manager and 
your manufacturing vice-president to 
read this advertisement? We should be 
pleased to supply you with more techni- 
cal ammunition for both sales and manu- 
facturing departments. Write: Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, O. In 
Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ont. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FisperGLAs 


#T. M. Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 











Copr. 1940, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
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WHAT COULD YOU LEARN 
BY FLYING 


You’d learn a lot about 
running an airline! Here are 
some of United’s features— 
based on millions .of miles 
more flying experience than 
any other airline. 


High Flight Levels, United’s Mainliners 
fly at least one-half mile above the high- 
est point on the airway. 


General Operations. Conservatism is 
the keynote. Flying schedules call for 
only 55% of available power. 


Research. The only airline maintaining 
a full-time flying laboratory. 


Route, United’s direct, mid-continent 
Main Line Airway was the first choice 
of the U. S. Government when selecting 
the nation’s first (and for ten years 
only) coast-to-coast air route. 


Personnel. United captains average 
nearly a million miles flying experience. 


e Every Mainliner flight is backed by 
these 175,000,000 miles of United’s fly- 
ing experience .. . assurance to prospec- 
tive travelers of enjoyable, dependable 
air transportation. 


For reservations, telephone United; or 
travel agents, hotels. 


UNITED Air Lines 


20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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LETTERS 


Post-Election Unity 


In the Oct. 28 issue of Newsweek one 
Mr. Eyerly writes: “Only dictatorships 
are without minorities.” 

Wouldn’t it be more accurate to say 
that only dictator countries are ruled by 
minorities; only democracies by majori- 
ties? Recent European history points to 
the dangers lurking in disgruntled minori- 
ties. There is no place for such in a 
democracy that hopes to survive. Con- 
gressional minorities? Certainly. We could 
not eliminate them if we would. Nor 
should we try. But we should ask and 
expect their loyalty. Mr. Eyerly’s sug- 
gestion of “critical loyalty, not blind 
faith” is excellent. Of course we mean 
loyalty to duty and to country. 

To millions of our citizens the test of 
loyalty will come in the days following 
our national election. Let us bury pre- 
election differences to the extent that we 
can accept the majority decision and by 
cooperation show the dictators that a de- 
mocracy can be united and efficient. 

RAY BIER 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Peggy Wood 


On page 69 of your Nov. 11 issue, you 
describe Peggy Wood as “the English ac- 
tress.” I had always thought of Miss 
Wood as American. Am I correct? 

JAMES G. ROBERTSON 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Though many of her outstanding suc- 
cesses have been made on the English 
stage, Miss Wood is an American. She 
was born in Brooklyn and was married to 
John V. A. Weaver, American poet and 
playwright, who died two years ago. 





Rosemary Hall 


Needless to tell you, I and everyone 
else connected with Rosemary Hall were 
highly flattered at our appearance in your 
columns (Newsweek, Nov. 4), especially 
with the accompaniment of pictures so 
admirable. 

I feel, however, impelled to say that, 
credited, quite correctly, with an English 
origin and duly proud of my heritage, I 
deprecate too excessive a stress upon it. 
I have been an American citizen since 
1905—a resident since I was 16. I am 
profoundly interested in American institu- 
tions and politics—am indeed heart and 
soul an American. 

The school, no less than I, if certain 
of its features have an English tinge, is 
through and through American. Even the 
self-government is of the American brand, 
representative, as it is, of every girl in the 
school—a very different thing from the 
British exercise of authority by Sixth 


Formers as such. Indeed an Eton Sixth 
Former has been heard to say he wished 
the Rosemary method were substituted 
for the plan in use at his more venerable 
place of learning. 
CAROLINE RUUTZ-REES 
Rosemary Cottages 
Greenwich, Conn. 





Matsuoka as a Student 


Newsweek for Oct. 14 refers to Yosuke 
Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
as “once a bus boy in a Seattle hote! 
while he was working his way through 
the University of Oregon.” This is an 
ample of extraordinary energy, since the 
University of Oregon is 300 miles from 
Seattle as the crow flies. Aside from that 
I feel that Newsweex’s article dealt some- 
what skimpily with Matsuoka in compari- 
son with the space given Prince Konoye 
In view of the importance of the Japanese 
Foreign Minister and his personal cast of 
mind to all of us in this country, I would 
like to know more about his past. 


PHILIP BECK 
New York City 


NewsweEEkK asked the University of Ore- 
gon, at Eugene, Ore., to supply the infor- 
mation requested by Mr. Beck and re- 
ceived the following letter from Roy N. 
Vernstrom, editor of Old Oregon, the 
publication of the Oregon Alumni Asso- 
ciation: “Young Yosuke Matsuoka came to 
Portland in 1893 as a 13-year-old boy. 
For a while he lived at a mission run by 
Sadakichi Kawabe, a Christian Japanese. 
Nicknamed ‘Frank,’ this strong nationalist 
was befriended by Mrs. Isabelle Dunbar 
Beveridge and her brother, William Dun- 
bar, shortly after his arrival in Portland. 
They took him to their home at Alder 
Street, near Fourteenth, from this Metho- 
dist church mission. (In 1933 Matsuoka 
told David Hazen, Oregonian feature 
writer: ‘While I am a Christian, I am a 
Matsuoka Christian. I don’t believe in a 
lot of things that they have attached to 
the regular sects in America and Europe. ) 

“Educated in the ancient Atkinson 
grammar school, Portland, he went to 
Oakland, Calif., for two and a half years 
of high school. Then he returned to Port- 
land for law school in 1897, getting his 
degree with honors. (Oregon’s law school 
was located in Portland at that time, much 
like our medical school is today.) 

“During his years in Portland as a law- 
school student, Matsuoka sold coffee from 
door to door to pay his way, later became 
an interpreter for S. Ban, Japanese rail- 
road labor contractor, who had a large 
number 6f men employed in the northwest. 
Should he have worked in Seattle as a bus 
boy during his youth, I am unable to 
ascertain. In fact, no sources have dis- 
closed he worked in Seattle at all. Hence 
the ‘bus boy’ controversy must continuc 
without help from this office.” 
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A driver’s dream come true is the su- 
perb new Mercury 8. A car as big and 
commanding as you'd wish — yet lively 
and full of the high spirits of travel. 
A car of deep, satisfying comfort and 
apparently unlimited power. And 
above all—a big car that is really 
economical to drive! 

So right is the Mercury’s combina- 
tion of motoring’s good things that it 
has won more than 155,000 owner- 
friends in the 25 months of its exis- 
tence .. . a record for quick success. 

You'll get a new and stimulating 
welcome from the 1941 Mercury 8. 


THE BIG CAR 





Inviting interiors that are large in all 
dimensions. New deep windows that 
frame all outdoors. New wide cushions 
padded with soft foam rubber. And 
the deep comfort of triple-cushioning 
. . . easy-action springs, double-acting 
shock absorbers, and a newly-designed, 
perfected ride-stabilizer. 

But most welcome of all —on the 
testimony of enthusiastic owners — is 
the Mercury’s economy: owners report 
up to 20 miles to a gallon of gasoline. 

Test the Mercury’s new ideas your- 
self — arrange it with any Mercury, 
Lincoln or Ford dealer. 


THAT STANDS ALONE 
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THINGS YOU'LL LIKE ABOUT IT 


New Exterior Beauty. A long, 
low car. Wide body and superb 
streamlining. New bright colors. 


Big Powerful Engine. Only V-8 
in its field. Brilliant acceleration 
and performance. Economical. 


Luxurious Interiors. Harmoniz- 
ing colors. Wide seats. Resilient 
cushion pads of foam rubber. 


Ease of Control. Finger-Tip 
Gearshift. Velvet-action clutch 
and hydraulic brakes, Newly- 
designed, perfected stabilizer. 


New Riding Comfort. Long, 
easy-action springs. Improved 
shock absorbers. New longer 
wheelbase with center-poise ride. 
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After a few minutes’ practice, any- 
one can operate a MARCHANT al- 
most as fast as those who use it all 
the time. 


Thus, MARCHANT’S simplicity of oper- 
ation means that anyone in your 
office can be shifted from any other 
job to the MARCHANT; and anyone 
who regularly operates the Mar- 
CHANT can, when necessary, be 
moved to other work with no im- 
pairment of proficiency. 


This flexibility in choosing who is to 
operate the MARCHANT, and when, 
is most helpful in planning office 
work to gain the utmost in efficiency 
and economy. 


Tear off coupon and mail — today! 
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OR generations we have used “sweet as a rose”’ as a 
glib means of indicating that something was very sweet. 


But how sweet is a roseP 
How good is a magazine? 


Fortunately for advertisers the answer to this question is 
concrete, measurable and not merely a matter of opinion. 


Collier’s, of all the multimillion weekly magazines published 
over a long period of years, is the only one at its all-time 
peak today both in circulation and advertising revenue. 


Collier’s, as a sales manager reckons markets, is the No. 1 
Sales Territory in the United States— planned and built 
that way. See panel at the right. 


Collier’s gets quick, responsive action from its readers— 


Collier’s gets reactions like the following from and for its 
advertisers. President James E. Auten of Barber Asphalt 
Corporation says: 


“Who are the best prospects for a quality building 
material? Active, younger people in the heavy-buying 
age, who are looking ahead, and know the value of 
the best. Examination convinced us that Collier’s cir- 
culation contained the most of these prospects. That’s 
why in 1940, Collier’s carried the story of Barber’s 
Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt exclusively in the week- 


ly field. 

“And results justified this selection. With the 
home owner and builder, with distributor and 
jobber, Collier’s rates No. 1. No wonder, then, 


that Collier’s proved to be the No.1 magazine 
for Barber.” 


Colliers 


THE NO. 









































And remember— 
Per cent of Collie, 
other weekly 
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SALES TERRITORY ? 
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GILBEYS GIN 


mud be Later 


it’s won the whole: 
wide ‘world’s: 

acclaim: for-almost 

a hundred years 


The INTERNATIONAL GIN 
distilled by GILBEY in the, 


United States as well asin 


England’ Australia, and Canada 


Gilbey Gin is 90 Proof. Distilled 
from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
National Distillers Prod. Corp., N. Y. 





TRANSITION 


Born: 





To DAPHNE DU 

Maurier, British au- 

thor (“Jamaica Inn,” 

“Gerald, a Portrait,” 

“The du Mauriers,” 

and “Rebecca”) and 

daughter of the late 

Sir Gerald du Mau- 

rier, famous English 

actor, and BRIGADIER 

F. A. M. Browntne of the Grenadier 

Guards, a son, Nov. 7. They were married 

in 1932 and have two other children—both 
girls. 


To Dick Merri, transatlantic flier, 
and Tosy Wine, former movie actress, a 
7-pound ll-ounce son, in Miami Beach, 
Fla., Nov. 8. 


Engaged: 

Sen. Geratp P. Nye of North Dakota, 
47, and MarGueritEe JOHNSON, 32-year-old 
Rock Island, Ill., schoolteacher and daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William Franklin John- 





Acme Newsweek 


son of Iowa Falls, Iowa. The engagement 
was announced at a luncheon in Daven- 
port, Iowa, Nov. 9. Nye was divorced by 
his first wife, the former Anna M. Munch 
of St. Joseph, Mo., last March. 


Married: 


Joun D. M. Hamiton, former chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
and Mrs. JANE Kenpatt Mason, Wash- 
ington socialite, at her home in Tampa, 
Fla., Nov. 11. Each has been previously 
married. Mrs. Hamilton obtained a divorce 
last month from George Grant Mason Jr. 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and Hamil- 
ton and his first wife, the former Laura 
Hall, were divorced in 1937. 


Haroxp Ross, editor of The New Yorker 
magazine, and ARIANE ALLEN, Texas-born 
actress and model, in Roselle Park, N. J., 
Nov. 10. Ross, who went to France in 1917 
with an engineer regiment, first became 
known as editor of The Stars and Stripes, 
the AEF newspaper. 


Separated: 


Doris Duxe CroMwELL, tobacco heir- 
ess, and James H. R. Cromwe u, former 


NEWSWEEK 








United States Minister to Canada who was 
recently defeated as the Democratic nomi- 
nee for the United States Senate from New 
Jersey. Mrs. Cromwell announced the 
break last week just before she sailed 
from California for her home in Honolulu. 
“It’s very simple,” she said. “I’ve sepa- 
rated from my husband. It’s a perma- 
nent separation.” 


Divorced: 


Ernest Heminc- 
way, American au- 
thor, and Pav.ine 
Preirrer HEMING- 
way, former fashion 
writer, in Miami, Fla., 
Nov. 4. They were 
married in Paris May 
10, 1927. Mrs. Hem- 

Acme imgway, the writer’s 
second wife, was 
granted the divorce on grounds of “Willful, 
obstinate, and continued desertion.” She 
was also given custody of their two chil- 
dren, Patrick, 12, and Gregory, 9, although 
Hemingway may see them at any time and 
they will divide holi- 
days with their par- 
ents. Neither the au- 
thor nor his wife was 
present when the de- 
cree was awarded— 
she was in New York 
City, and he was re- 
ported on a hunting 
trip near Sun Valley, 
Idaho. 


Frep Perry, English tennis star, and 
HELEN VINSON, screen actress, in Los An- 
geles, Calif., Nov. 7. They were married in 
Harrison, N. Y., in 1935, and separated last 
Jan. 15 after a previous break and recon- 
ciliation. Miss Vinson charged that Perry 
had an “uncontrollable temper”—that at 
night he “would go around yelling and 
slamming doors.” 





International 


Arrived: 


From Panama on the Santa Elena, 
JoseriTta Arias, 36-year-old sister of the 
New President of 
Panama, Arnulfo 
Arias, in New York 
City, Nov. 4. A fre- 
quent visitor to this 
country and for four 
years the chancellor 
of the Panama Con- 
sulate in New York 
City, Miss Arias is 
the new Consul-Gen- 
eral for Panama. Acme 


On the Excambion from Lisbon, Ienace 
Jan Paperewski, world-famous pianist 
and Polish patriot, in Jersey City, N.J., 
Nov. 6. Celebrating his 80th birthday, the 
white-haired musician handed reporters 
autographed copies of a prepared statement 
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i UP, UP go the speeds of America’s 


military airplanes...and this new 


Vought-Sikorsky fighter for the U.S. Navy is 


being hailed as the fastest of them all. Sleekly 
streamlined, it combines tremendous speed with 
long range and the ability to land safely on the 
limited area of an aircraft carrier’s deck. 
Highly significant is the fact that this fast 
fighter is powered by a Pratt & Whitney 
Double Wasp engine, the most powerful ever 
installed in an airplane of this class. Thus, the 


radial air-cooled engine, which has contributed 
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so much to aviation’s progress in the past 15 
years, again leads the way to new achievements 
at this crucial period in America’s aeronautical 


history. 
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* Today—when America girds herself for 
“total” defense—it’s more important than 
ever for industry to have available a large 
supply of highly skilled labor. 






























* And that’s one reason why—in 1940 alone 
—literally hundreds of leading manufac- 
turers established main or branch plants in 
New Jersey. In this industrial-minded state 
are 175 different kinds of skilled labor who 
prize “the right to work.” What’s more—due 
to New Jersey’s prompt cooperation with 
the Federal Labor Training Program—thou- 
sands of other trained workers are being 
graduated from vocational schools monthly. 


* Outstanding among the further economic 
factors in New Jersey are its location 
in the midst of a metropolitan market of 
23,000,000 people . . . low power costs... 
import and export facilities . . . unequalled 
transportation facilities, by land, air and 
sea... No state taxes on 
industry . . . no income tax; 
personal or corporate .. . 
abundance of pure water for 
processing. Write for new 
booklet, “New Industrial 
Digest of New Jersey.” 
Department N-1, State 
House, Trenton, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, fo Live and to Play 
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which said he had fled 
because of “the un- 
bearable moral atmos- 
phere on the Euro- 
pean continent. I sim- 
ply could not stand it 
any more.” Paderew- 
ski, who was accom- 
panied by his sister, 
Mrs. Antonina Wil- 
konska, kept to his cabin throughout the 
voyage. Friends said that the pianist had 
not touched his instrument since the in- 
vasion of Poland. 





Wide World 


Discovered: 


As the operators of a sandwich and vege- 
table-juice stand in Palm Springs, Calif., 
J. Ricnarp (Drxi) Davis, and his wife, 
Hore Dare, former Follies beauty. Davis, 
once the lawyer for the late New York 
racketeer Dutch Schultz, was last year one 
of Thoruas E. Dewey’s chief witnesses in 
the case against the Tammany boss James 
J. Hines. After serving a short sentence 
himself, Davis went West. “I hoped I was 
no longer news,” he said last week. “I am 
broke, I need to work, and, since I am dis- 
barred as a lawyer, I have to work with 
my hands.” 


Died: 


Capt. Sir ARTHUR 
Henry Rostron, 71, 
retired commodore of 
the Cunard Line and 
former commander of 
the Mauretania from 
1915 to 1926 (during 
most of that time she 
was blue-ribbon speed 
queen of the Atlan- 
tic), of pneumonia, in Chippenham, Eng- 
land, Nov. 4. Captain Rostron won fame 
in 1912, when, as master of the Carpathia, 
his ship dashed to the aid of the stricken 
Titanic and effected the rescue of more 
than 700 of the 2,200-odd aboard who had 
managed to get into lifeboats after the 
great ship had struck an iceberg. 


Gates W. McGar- 
RAH, 77, banker and 
former president of 
the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements at 
Basle, Switzerland, of 
pneumonia, at Doc- 
tors Hospital in New 
York City, Nov. 5. 
Prominent in New 
York banking activi- 
ties for nearly 50 
years, McGarrah had 
been chairman of the board and agent for 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for 
three years when he resigned in 1930 to 
head the newly organized World Bank—a 
position he held until 1933, when he re- 
tired and returned to the United States. 





International 








SIDESHOW 


Alter Ego— 


New York City: Eight men were ar. 
raigned before Magistrate Lindau of the 
Yorkville Police Court on charges of dis. 
orderly conduct. The name of one was list- 
ed as Adolf Hitler, but questioning re- 
vealed that he was really one James Duffy. 
“Do you think Hitler is a better name 
than Duffy?” asked the Magistrate. “No,” 
Duffy replied. “I only use that name when 
I’m drinking.” 








Same Difference— 


Bloomington, Ind.: Speaking before 
the International Relations Club at Indi- 
‘ana University, Mehmet Kutsi Bedges, a 
postgraduate student from Turkey, had 
this to say about the westernization of his 
native land: “The women have thrown 
away their veils, but we still can’t see their 
faces because they immediately adopted 
the Western custom of make-up.” 


Reward— 


Pana, Ill.: Smelling smoke, Louis 
Durdy found a mattress burning in a near- 
by hotel room and hauled the still sleep- 
ing occupant out of danger. Not long after 
the rescue Durdy discovered that firemen 
had thrown the flaming bedding out of 
the window—on top of his parked auto- 
mobile, where it did considerable damage. 


Blessed Event— 


Yuba City, Calif.: The Rev. Frank 
Schofield, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, arrived late for Sunday- 
morning services. The reason: he had just 
become a father. Recovering his aplomb, 
the pastor passed around bonbons, then 
delivered his sermon. 


Headache To0o?— 
Columbia, S.C.: Police found the fol- 


lowing items in a sack carried by a man 
arrested as a shoplifting suspect: five 
packages of razor blades, one tube of shav- 
ing soap, two pairs of gloves, a flatiron, and 
ten packages of headache powder. 


Firewater— 


Binghamton, N.Y.: The water faucets 
at the home of Ray Guerin started spout- 
ing flame if a match was touched to them. 
A pocket of gas was found near Guerin’s 
new water well. 


Election Aftermath 


Joliet, Ill.: The American Institute of 
Laundering reported a business boom for 
the past year. It was caused, the laundry- 
men said, by campaign doodlers—who 
drew maps and forecast results all over 
the nation’s tablecloths. 
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On TRAINS as modern as their air-condi- 
tioning, you find a hospitable spirit that 
already was tradition when George Wash- 
ington was a youth. Born in the charming 
inns of the old South, it lives again in the 
Tavern Cars of Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 
... You meet it in many delightful forms 
—in the courtesy cup of coffee and the 
newspaper placed before you at breakfast 
.- reflected in the tasteful furnishings... 
in the cheerful solicitude of steward and 
waiters ... perfectly expressed in southern- 
style cooking and serving of delicious 
foods at friendly low prices... Yes, in 
these modern Tavern Cars is recaptured 
an atmosphere in which gracious ladies in 
crinoline would feel pleasantly at home. 





ia THIS DINNER FOR ONLY 75¢ 


THE TAVERN DINNER Offers you first a 
tempting appetizer, then choice of fish, 
meats or fowl in traditional Virginia 
styles...accompanied by fresh vegetables, 
a salad and assorted breads . . . topped 
off by choice of desserts and beverages. 
oe 
Also served at moderate cost are a 
variety of breakfast combinations and 
the luxurious Mount Vernon Dinner. 
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Service, 





For information and aid in planning trips, write Chesapeake and Obio Travel 
827 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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The Scenic Rost of the Last Original Predecessor Company Founded by George Washington in 1785 
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We want your telephone service to be good and quick and 
cheap. But there’s more to it than that. We want it to be 
courteous too. 

No matter what the occasion, there’s always time for a 
cheery “please” and a pleasant word of thanks. That is the 
Bell System way. It is one of the fine tradi- 


tions of the telephone business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


PREPAREDNESS—THE BELL SYSTEM IS PREPARED TO DO ITS 
PART IN THE NATION’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Democratic Windfalls 


After having to skimp for months, the 
Democratic national organization got a 
flood of campaign contributions in the last 
weeks before the election. Most came from 
financial and business leaders like Marshall 
Field, who wanted primarily to continue 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies and who be- 
came frightened when Willkie began hit- 
ting the isolationist note. Also, in the days 
following John L. Lewis’ speech, there was 
a rush of contributions from labor unions, 
ranging from a big Amalgamated Clothing 
\orkers gift down to $25 donations from 
many CIO and AFL locals. These wind- 
falls enabled the Democrats to spend up 
to the Hatch Act limit and to buy at the 
last minute much radio time previously 
considered beyond the budget. 


British Troubles 


New drives for far greater U.S. aid to 
Britain are sure to come. Of course, the 
new submarine warfare will make it im- 
perative for the British to get many more 
American merchant ships in some way 
(see page 47). Equally important, the 
need for countless supplies will become 
acute, since England’s industrial produc- 
tion has been cut much more than press 
dispatches hint. In fact, a careful study 
of all obtainable data by some U.S. busi- 
ness experts indicates that Britain’s total 
industrial production has been cut by at 
least 30 to 40%. Similar Washington 
analyses indicate that these figures may 
even be too conservative. The production 
drop has resulted less from actual destruc- 
tion of plants than from interruption of 
work during raids, but that makes the 
drop no less real. 


Election Postmortems 


Ex-Governor Curley of Massachusetts, 
who raised the Democrats’ campaign funds 
in his state, is already at odds with the 
Administration over defense contracts ... 
Mrs. Roosevelt was prepared for any elec- 
tion outcome. In planning her semi-annual 
Gridiron Widows party, she and Mrs. Mor- 
genthau had already outlined a possible 
skit about the need for her “unlearning” 
all she had had to learn as First Lady ... 
Next to John L. Lewis’, Ambassador Ken- 
nedy’s broadcast speech had the slickest 
build-up of the campaign. By dropping 


tricky hints to broadcasting people and 
others, Kennedy’s aides got wide circula- 
tion for a rumor that he would spring a 
surprise by endorsing Willkie. Then, with 
thousands of expectant Willkieites listen- 
ing, Kennedy went to work to convert 
them to Roosevelt . . . Two. well-known 
New Dealers were among the losers when 
a Wall Street betting commissioner dis- 
appeared. 


Lewis and Roosevelt 


There was a significant inaccuracy in 
the printed stories that only John L. Lewis 
and his daughter knew the contents of his 
pro-Willkie broadcast before delivery. 
Very early on the day the speech was to 
be delivered, Lewis responded to a White 
House summons and conferred with 
F.D.R. in the latter’s bedroom before the 
President had dressed or breakfasted. 
When the two failed to reach agreement, 
Lewis spurned Roosevelt’s final appeal for 
support and frankly outlined what he 
would say on the radio. Incidentally, 
among those who know Lewis well, a slight 
majority now believe he will go through 
with his promised resignation as CIO 
head but will keep his United Mine Work- 
ers presidency. 


New Deal Shake-ups? 


A check among several White House 
intimates reveals no expectation that the 
reports of sweeping changes in Adminis- 
tration personnel will come true. These 
points are all that now seem clear: La 
Guardia will probably be offered a Cabi- 
net post, perhaps the War Secretaryship 
(Stimson’s health is poor). Ambassador 
Kennedy doesn’t want to return to 
London but might do so if, as seems 
probable, he fails to get a Cabinet-rank 
job. Ambassador Bullitt, who appar- 
ently wants to be Under-Secretary of 
State, is unlikely to return to Vichy, 
and Ambassador Biddle (formerly in 
Poland) may succeed him in France. 
Secretary Perkins’ fate is in doubt. Be- 
yond these points, the consensus is that 
Roosevelt will be exceedingly slow about 
making personnel shifts. 





U. S.-Mexico Settlement? 


‘The revelation that Army staff conver- 
sations have been carried on between Mexi- 
co and the U.S. tells only half the story. 
Actually, diplomatic conversations have 
already developed a tentative formula set- 
tling many differences: This formula pro- 
vides that: (1) The U.S. will lease naval 


and air-base facilities at Vera Cruz and 
Acapulco, paying a cash rental. (2) Mexi- 
co will use this cash to pay for expropriated 
American farm lands and make partial 
settlement of oil claims. : (3) Mexico will 
express willingness to resume negotiations 
with Standard and Shell oil companies on 
the basis of payment for expropriated 
properties in oil and money. There’s no sig- 
nificance in Avila Camacho’s cancellation 
of his Washington trip. Assured of U.S. 
support for his regime, he simply consid- 
ered the trip unnecessary. 


IRA and De Valera 
One unrevealed factor behind the Eire 


Government’s adamant stand against 
granting bases to the British is the growing 
strength of the nominally outlawed Irish 
Republican Army. Aided by Nazi money 
and propaganda, as well as by anti-British 
and appeasement-minded Irish leaders, the 
IRA has grown so strong that two months 
ago it was able to threaten De Valera with 
rebellion if he made any concessions to 
the British. This is a recent development 
and, insofar as the Nazis are concerned, 
timed to coincide with the intensified drive 
against British shipping. Less than five 
months ago De Valera was known to favor 
indirect aid to Britain while maintaining 
“neutrality.” Now he doesn’t feel free to 
take such steps. 


Communist Tactics 


Here’s an outline of confidential instruc- 
tions issued Swiss Communists by Mos- 
cow: Party members are to continue to 
work for control of trade unions. Systemat- 
ic whispering campaigns are to be substi- 
tuted for the distribution of leaflets in the 
army. In civilian gatherings, discussions of 
the troubled international situation, the 
growing menace of Fascism, and the 
success of Russia’s “peaceful” foreign 
policy are to be started and encouraged. 
Agitation for the distribution of mili- 
tary food reserves among civilians is 
to be stirred up. There’s evidence that 
similar general instructions have gone 
out to party leaders in the U. S. as 
well as in other countries. 


Iceland Precautions 


The regular flow of news has given little 
hint of Britain’s extreme precautions to 
forestall German seizure of Iceland. Recog- 
nizing that Germany’s reputed plans for a 
naval air base there were a deadly threat 
to British supply lines from the U.S. and 
Canada, London has rapidly reinforced its 
Iceland garrison, The force now numbers 
a full 80,000 troops, completely equipped 
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with artillery, tanks, etc. Military experts 
think this force can hold the island against 
almost any attack. 


Foreign Notes 


As yet unpublicized is the fact that some 
of the artillery and arms which have 
helped Greece put up stiff resistance to 
Italy were bought within the last few 
months from Japan—now Italy’s Axis 
partner . . . Look for reopening of many 
of Mexico’s famous gambling casinos, 
closed by President Cardenas, after Presi- 
dent-elect Avila Camacho takes office Dec. 
1... It hasn’t been generally publicized, 
but the Japanese territory of Korea is in 
its fourth year of air-raid precautions and 
blackouts. The Japanese are taking no 
chances with Russia . . . Ethiopian News, a 
clandestine paper published in Addis 
Ababa which features news of Abyssinian 
activities against the Italians, is neverthe- 
less banned in all British West African 
colonies on orders from the British Minis- 
try of Information. 


New Pan-American Group 


Licok for announcement soon of a 
large promotional organization, backed by 
some of the country’s best-known busi- 
ness leaders, to direct a drive for cement- 
ing trade and cultural relations with 
Latin-American countries. It is to sup- 
plement U.S. Government work in this 
field. The new group, in which Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Wood of Sears, Roebuck & Co. is a 
leading figure, already has administrative 
and economic staffs set up and is plan- 
ning a large money-raising campaign. 


Chain-Store Attack 


A new attack on chain-store operations 
is being readied under the guise of a re- 
cently enacted Senate resolution calling 
for a Congressional study of aids to small 
business. Pressure groups which helped 
achieve passage of the resolution were 
closely identified with the old Patman 
Chain-Store Tax Bill. A former Patman 
committee employe has been eased into 
the secretaryship of the new “small busi- 
ness aid” committee and plans to use the 
old Patman mailing lists. Though only 
$10,000 has been made available to Sena- 
tor Murray, who will nominally head the 
committee, supporters believe this sum 
can be used to lay the groundwork and 
that more can be obtained in January. 


Wage-Increase Drive 


A movement for general wage increases 
much like that which followed the 1936 
election is in the offing. Though they may 
be obscured by coming news of AFL-CIO 
peace moves, the demands are already be- 
ing mapped out by most unions and are 
likely to be presented to nearly all com- 





Preview Scores 


Periscope in the last ten months 
conducted three separate surveys of 
) 50 key Washington political writers 
on the 1940 election outlook. In each 
of these three 
“Previews,” the 
majority picked 
Roosevelt to win. 

In a December 
1939 survey, 34 
out of 50 said the 
Democrats would 
win while 25 of the 
50 then said Roose- 
velt would be the 
Democratic nomi- 
nee. Last September, 34 out of 50 
again predicted a Roosevelt victory. 
In late October, when the Willkie up- 
surge was at its peak, 27 still 
picked Roosevelt, 22 picked Willkie, 
and one declined 
to predict. As 
pointed out at the 
time, however, a 
question about the 
writers’ own lean- 
ings showed that 
those with clear 
predilections _per- 
sonally preferred 
Willkie 25 to 20 in 
September and 26 
to 17 in October. 

The individual palms for forecast- 
ing go to Gladstone Williams, corre- 
spondent for The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion and other papers, and to Joseph 
W. Alsop and Rob- 
ert E. Kintner, 
syndicated  col- 
umnists. Judged by 
their electoral-vote 
forecasts, Alsop 
and Kintner 
ranked first in the 
September preview 
with a joint pre- 
diction of 453 votes 
for Roosevelt (ac- 

tual result: 449) . In the October pre- 

view, Williams predicted 450 Roose- 

velt votes, just one too many. 
Runners up in the last two pre- 

views: September—Bulkley S. Grif- 

fin, Hartford Times and others, 436; 

Clifford A. Prevost, Detroit Free 
. Press, 463. October—Ulric Bell, Lou- 
} isville Courier-Journal, 420; Clifford 
% A. Prevost, 497. 
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panies showing increased profits. The 
union argument, as in all booms, is that 
labor deserves to share in the new profits. 
Employers’ counterargument is that, since 
living costs are still low while wages have 
generally increased, “real wages” now are 
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easily the highest in history. The move- 
ment toward higher wages really got un- 
der way in May, since when average hour- 
ly pay in 25 sample industries has risen 
some 2%, but labor and personnel experts 
believe the pay-raise demands will rapidly 
gain momentum in coming weeks. 


Radiant Heating 


In U.S. engineering circles, there’s in- 
creasing discussion and experimentation in 
the field of radiant heating—the idea of 
warming rooms not by use of hot radiators 
but by running warm coils through large 
parts of the walls and ceiling. The system 
has long been used in a few British build- 
ings and in Britain’s Washington Embassy. 
Studies show that a person in a room 
with walls at 72 degrees but air at 65 
degrees is more comfortable than in a room 
with walls at 50 degrees but air at 75 
degrees or 80 degrees. Though radiant- 
heat systems are naturally more expensive 
to install, they are substantially cheaper 
to operate because the hot-water and air 
temperatures required are lower than in 
radiator systems. Research also indicates 
that radiant heat is more healthful. 


Film ‘Switch’ Plan 


Pidiyweod studios, currently turning 
out a number of films dealing with world 
conditions, have worked out a system to 
protect them both against censors and 
changes in the international situation. For 
example, Paramount’s “Arise, My Love” 
ends with an appeal to Americans to arm 
against Fascist growth, but the studio has 
shot the same scene with a different speech 
in case of censorship troubles. Similarly, 
substitutes have been made for sequences 
where the film deals with conditions in 
various European countries. These can be 
inserted into the film if events make it 
necessary. 





Miscellany 


M-G-M may soon institute suits against 
a number of theaters on charges that they 
have misused funds given them by M-G-M 
to advertise pictures locally . . . When 
Balkan censors banned Roosevelt’s name 
from news cables (to avoid charges of in- 
terference in the U.S. election) some cor- 
respondents simply substituted “Winter- 
green,” relying on editors to remember the 
show “Of Thee I Sing” and its song “Win- 
tergreen for President” . . . You'll hear 
much more of a prohibition drive in Cana- 
da. Temperance groups are ready to push 
it hard as a war measure... A new 
Nazi propaganda magazine, Der Adler, 
written in both Spanish and German, 
has recently shown up in Latin American 
countries. Postmarks on the wrappers 
indicate it’s being shipped via Siberia 
and Japan. 











. a victorious party was elected to 
save America. But politicians can’t do that. 
Only America—and it will take every one in 
America—can do it. 


This country has never been invaded 
because in the past every American rose up 
in wrath at the first threat. But squirrel rifles 
and shotguns aren’t going to stop an invader 
today equipped with planes and captured 
battleships—and poisonous propaganda that 
whispers to you not to work too hard on 
those new planes and ships your country 
needs so desperately. 


Has America become a nation of weak 
and greedy cowards ripe for a dictator’s 
rape—or are we going to rise up in the 
true American way and beat the enemies 
that are tightening around us? Wrath 
itself never beat an enemy but wrath trans- 
lated into work will. We have the soldiers, 
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aviators, sailors—but they can’t fight with- 
out weapons. Are you going to give them 
weapons in time? 


This Company believes intensely in the 
social gains of the last ten years, in fact 
we've practiced many for much longer. But 
we believe the time has come when all of 
us must work longer and harder than we’ve 
worked in years, in order to save this country 
—in order to have a country in which social 
gains are possible. If we don’t work long 
and hard now for America we will soon be 
working longer and harder for some for- 
eign master. Make no mistake about that. 


This war will be won for America—or 
lost—in the machine shops of this country. 
German machine shops working at top 
efficiency beat France who took it easy... 
What is going to be the verdict—and the 
victory—for America? 




















‘and that, my boy, was how I got my start 


— by changing over to G-E Fluorescent 
Lighting back in 1941!” 


Wi venture to predict that many a 
business man is going to date his 
first real success from the day when he 
discovered G-E Fluorescent Lighting. 

For these long cool tubes of indoor day- 
light have something that no other kind 
of light ever had to offer. If you’re running 
a factory, you should see production go 
up and rejects go down. If you have a 
store, you should see customers rushing 
to buy things they never glanced at before. 


Here’s the Big Secret 


People see faster... and buy faster... and 
work faster with less fatigue when you 
give them more light. And with G-E 
Fluorescent Lighting, you can have more 
light than ever before! 


TWustration Copyright 1940 
Esquire-Coronet, Inc. 





You can have this exciting new kind of 
light now, without waiting. Your G-E 
Mazpa lamp distributor can show you a 
full line of approved fluorescent fixtures, 
complete with G-E Mazpa F (Fluorescent) 
lamps, ready to hang up and turn on. And 
if you want the full benefit of General 
Electric lighting knowledge and leader- 
ship, be sure you actually get G-E Mazpa 
F lamps. They assure maximum light out- 
put for current consumed, and they’re 
made to stay brighter longer! 


Do this Now 


Phone your G-E lamp man or electric 
service company, or mail the coupon now 
for the inside story of the most exciting 
new light source since Edison’s first lamp. 


Name 





General Electric Com: x t. 166-NW-K 3 
Nela Park, Cleveland. Obi Ya 
Please mail, 


COMPLETE FIXTURES 
NOW AVAILABLE 





Commercial unit, 200 watts, 73 ho 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F ps. 











Commercial fixture, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 





Commercial unit, 150 watts, using six 
20-watt, 24-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps, 


Industrial unit, 100 watts, using two 


40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 





Industrial unit, 75 watts, using two 
30-watt, 36-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 


Industrial unit, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps, 
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This label identifies Fleur-O-Lier fix- 
tures, made by over 35 experienced man- 
ufacturers, and certifi by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories as meeting 50 speci- 
fications set up by Mazpa lamp man- 

fi ers, when equipped with ballasts 
and starters certified by E. T. L. 





The certified fluorescent fixtures shown 
above are only a few of the many com- 
lete fixtures now available through 
E Mazpa lamp distributors. G. E. does 
not make fixtures but is glad to recom- 
mend Fleur-O-Liers and RLM Indus- 
trial Fixtures. 


PRICES REDUCED ON 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 





On June 1, 1940, General Electric an- 
nounced sweeping price reductions on 
Fluorescent and many other types of 
G-E Mazpa lamps for home and bus- 
iness, including Mercury Vapor and 
Silvered Bowl Mazpa lamps. 


G-E MAZDA F lamps are recommended 

for use only with equipment providi 

_— power factor, such as Fleur-0. 
iers, or RLM Industrial Fixtures. 
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Fluorescent lighting for my office ra store [] factory [] 
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New Deal Set to Press Ahead 
With Policies on All Fronts 


Aid to Britain Increased; 
New Outpouring of Funds Due; 
GOP Maps Vigilant Program 


As returns from remote precincts contin- 
ued to trickle in this week, confirming that 
President Roosevelt had been reelected for 
a third term by 449 electoral votes from 38 
states to 82 electoral votes from ten states 
for Wendell L. Willkie (see table), poli- 
ticians and plain citizens divided their time 
between analyzing the factors that de- 
termined the result and speculating on the 
future. 

Despite the fact that he received less 

















The New Orleans Times-Picayune 


‘The Day After—The American Way’ 


than 55 per cent of the popular vote cast 
for the two major candidates, as compared 
with 62.2 per cent in 1936 and 59.1 in 1932, 
the President was generally expected to 
interpret the endorsement of every region 
in the country except the Plains States as 
a mandate to enlarge upon the broad New 


Deal policies, both domestic and foreign, 
of the past seven and a half years. 

The chief job was rearmament—a gi- 
gantic industrial effort which Mr. Roose- 
velt was expected to continue to entrust 
to nonpartisan groups of recognized busi- 
ness leaders. Washington buzzed last week 
with rumors that the President might even 
invite Willkie to take a prominent hand, 
but Mr. Roosevelt brushed them aside. 
Nor would he dignify by discussion the 
scores of stories about Cabinet changes— 
as for example that Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson would step down to 
make room for another apostate Repub- 
lican, Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of 
New York. 

One of the knottiest problems growing 
out of the defense effort was how to pay 
for it. Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. suggested raising the na- 
tional debt limit from $49,000,000,000 to 
$60,000,000,000, subjecting tax-exempt 
government securities to a Federal levy, 
and boosting income taxes all along the 
line (see page 46). 

New Deal economists confidently expect- 
ed that some of the other unsolved riddles 
on their agenda—notably unemployment 
—would evaporate with the billowing 
smoke of armament factories. Even the 
prolonged labor quarrel, they hoped, would 
mend with the promised resignation of 
John L. Lewis as president of the CIO (see 
page 45) . Social-security extension was the 
only nondefense item specifically listed as 
requiring early new legislation. 


The Opposition 

But if anyone expected the President 
would have the smoothest sailing on Capi- 
tol Hill there were indications this week 
that he would not. Behind such “fiscal 
watchdogs” as Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Vir- 
ginia Democrat, and Sen. Robert A. Taft, 
Ohio Republican, a solid bipartisan mi- 
nority was expected to mount guard, as in 
previous years, on the national cash regis- 
ter. Even the move to jncrease the statu- 


tory debt limit was expected to bring 
forth repercussions. 

Likewise on the aid-to-Britain, Far East- 
ern, and hemispheric defense fronts, the 
77th Congress, like its predecessor, seemed 
likely to produce a small but often vocal 
minority—even though Willkie has com- 
mitted the Republican party to nonparti- 
san support of the President’s broad pol- 
icies. 

Another factor to be reckoned with in 
the legislative picture was the attitude of 
the rejuvenated Republican party—not 
only in Congress but throughout the coun- 
try. Immediately after the election, Will- 
kie’s campaign leaders announced that, 
under his vigorous leadership, the Demo- 
crats-for-Willkie and the Associated Will- 
kie Clubs of America would unite with the 
regular GOP organization to form a mili- 
tant minority as a check to the Adminis- 
tration. 

And on Monday, prior to leaving for a 
vacation in the South, the defeated “cru- 
sader,” who had polled more popular votes 




















Page in The Louisville Courier-Journal 


“Two Hearts That Beat as One’ 


than any Republican candidate in history, 
stepped to the microphone to tell America 
his plans. 

“We have elected Franklin Roosevelt 
President,” Willkie told listeners on all 
four major networks. “He is your Presi- 
dent. He is my President . . . It has been 
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State Popular Vote 
Roosevelt Willkie 
Alabama 199,980 36,261 
Arizona 93,176 51,572 
Arkansas 109,785 27,876 
California 1,834,662 1,305,273 
Colorado 224,537 254,358 
Connecticut 417,611 358,662 
‘ Delaware 74,387 63,059 
Florida 238,872 94,633 
Georgia 246,900 41,631 
Idaho 124,761 103,053 
, Illinois 2,140,824 2,043,521 
Indiana 876,545 899,094 
Towa 576,479 626,944 
Kansas 357,112 468,826 
Kentucky 555,687 411,145 
Louisiana 189,212 29,899 
Maine 155,116 164,405 
Maryland 386,228 263,084 
Massachusetts 1,052,001 916,624 
Michigan 1,026,236 1,032,851 
Minnesota 630,298 590,111 
Mississippi 102,911 4,896 
Missouri 952,566 860,377 
Montana 137,778 93,575 
Nebraska® 268,094 354,408 
Nevada 31,669 21,041 
New Hampshire 125,292 110,127 
New Jersey 1,018,528 946,980 
New Mexico 105,031 82,754 
New York 3,276,571 3,024,430 
North Carolina 576,334 183,412 
North Dakota 116,183 146,229 
Ohio 1,731,734 1,588,252 
Oklahoma 474,313 $48,872 
Oregon 229,004 197,125 
Pennsylvania 2,186,104 1,887,982 
Rhode Island 181,746 138,432 
South Carolina 85,077 4,193 
South Dakota 89,273 125,372 
Tennessee $34,558 157,887 
Texas 712,223 168,417 
Utah 153,434 93,006 
Vermont 64,264 78,348 
Virginia 236,809 109,912 
Washington 378,177 276,299 
( West Virginia 478,175 352,574 
Wisconsin 693,331 673,000 
Wyoming 58,339 52,102 
Total 26,327,927 21,862,884 
*Elected Sept. 9, 1940 
+American-Laborite 
tIndependent Democrat 
§ Progressive 


Statistics of the Election 
(As of Monday night, November 11) 
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suggested that in order to present a united 
front . . . the minority should now sur- 
render its convictions . . . This is a totali- 
tarian idea . . . It must be rejected ... 
[but] ours must not be an opposition 
against, it must be an opposition for—an 
opposition for a strong America.” 

As for his own role in the continuing 
crusade, Willkie dismissed rumors both 
that he would lead it as titular chief and 
that he might accept a place in the Roose- 
velt Administration. Noting that the Brit- 





D 
ish Cabinet is a “committee of Parlia- 
ment,” whereas Cabinet members in this 
country are the President’s “administrative 
subordinates,” he added: “An American 
President could fill his whole Cabinet with 
leaders of the opposition party, and still 
our Administration would not be a two- 
party Adrainistration.” Then, urging that 
organizations set up in behalf of his cam- 
paign be continued, he said: “It is not, 
however, appropriate to continue these 
organizations in my name .. . 1944 will 





take care of itself. It is of the very essence 
of my belief that democracy is fruitful of 
leadership.” 


Significancem—— 


No district-by-district analysis of the 
election can escape the conclusion that the 
individual attitudes of the voters toward 
the war was a prime factor. Discounting 
the candidates’ assured backlogs of votes 
—for Mr. Roosevelt, the lower-income 
groups, including the bulk of labor and 
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International 


Willkie’s post-election mail urged him to fight on 


nonagricultural beneficiaries of government 
aid, plus the Solid South and the Border 
States; for Willkie, regular Republicans, 
plus the upper and the bulk of the middle- 
income group—the breakdown shows the 
unmistakable imprint of recent events 
abroad. 

Regionally, the President’s most amaz- 
ing gains were in New England, humming 
with defense orders and nearer to Canada 
and Britain than any other part of the 
country, whereas his greatest weakness was 
in the Great Plains States (Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and the Dakotas) , Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota—all traditionally iso- 
lationist. 

Racial leanings also made votes for and 
against the administration. Canadians— 
both British and French—rolled up a con- 
siderable Roosevelt vote in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York, -Michi- 
gan, and other northern-border states. 
Poles, Czechs, Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, 
and Jews went heavily for the President as 
a symbol of opposition to Hitler. Germans 
leaned to Willkie—not necessarily because 
of the war, but because he was the first 
America Presidential candidate of pure 
German blood. Many Italians deserted the 
New Deal because of Mr. Roosevelt’s “stab 
in the back” thrust at Mussolini. The Irish 
split—Anglophobes and followers of the 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin going to Willkie. 
Oddly enough, the Finns in the Great 
Lakes States and Washington went mostly 
Republican—possibly because of resent- 
ment over Britain’s failure to aid Finland 
against Russia more effectively. 
Nevertheless, running through all the 





cross currents of often seemingly contra- 
dictory trends there was an unmistakable 
expression of faith in the country’s present 
leadership. The example of Wisconsin, 
whose citizens thoughtfully scratched bal- 
lots to reelect a Republican governor, send 
an isolationist Progressive senator back to 
Washington, and, at the same _ time, 
through their Presidential choice, endorse a 
policy of opposing the dictators with every 
weapon short of war, was repeated hun- 
dreds of times in hundreds of counties and 
hamlets, cities and states, from Bangor, 
Maine, to San Diego, Calif. 





Congress Line-up 
Democrats Gain in the House; 


GOP Has Edge in Senate Races 


Before election day, the Republican 
party, recalling its spectacular gain of 80 
congressmen in 1938, boasted it would 
gain control of the House of Representa- 
tives for the first time in ten years and 
sharply reduce the overwhelming Demo- 
cratic margin in the Senate. When the 
votes were counted, however, the GOP 
found it had failed on both counts. Mak- 
ing sharp gains in the East to offset losses 
in the isolationist Midwest, the Demo- 
crats increased their majority in the 
House by five seats, with the Republicans 
boosting their Senate minority only four. 

The line-up of the 77th Congress: 
House of Representatives: 267 Democrats, 
163 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 Ameri- 
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can-Laborite, and 1 Independent Demo- 
crat. Senate: 65 Democrats, 28 Republi- 
cans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent, and 1 
vacancy (caused by the death from heart 
disease Sunday morning in a Reno hospital 
of Key Pittman, 68-year-old Mississippi- 
born chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, whom Nevadans had just 
reelected for his sixth term). 

In the lower chamber, a few newcomers 
stood out among an array of reelected 
veterans. In New York City, Kenneth F. 
Simpson, who was purged as GOP Na- 
tional Committeeman for opposing Thom- 
as E. Dewey’s Presidential candidacy, was 
chosen by Manhattan’s “silk-stocking dis- 
trict.” For the first time in a generation, 
Manhattan elected a second GOP Con- 
gressman, William T. Pheiffer, a onetime 
Texas oil man, from the “gas-house dis- 
trict” (which includes the Tammany Hall 
building). Pheiffer retired James H. Fay, 
100 per cent New Dealer who purged Rep. 
John J. O’Connor two years earlier, largely 
because Fay lacked the endorsement of the 
American Labor party. 

Democratic Chicago elected Charles S. 
Dewey, Republican Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury under Calvin Coolidge and 
former financial adviser to Poland. Sub- 
urban Boston chose Thomas H. Eliot, 
33-year-old Democratic grandson of the 
late President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard. Tennessee selected J. Percy Priest, 
reporter for The Nashville Tennessean, 
who ran as an Independent Democrat, de- 
feating Joseph W. Byrns Jr., son of the late 
Speaker. And Montana returned to the 
House, after 22 years’ absence, the first 
woman ever elected to Congress, Miss 
Jeannette Rankin. 

In the Senate, seventeen Democratic in- 
cumbents were reelected: Francis T. Ma- 
loney, Connecticut; Charles O. Andrews, 
Florida; A. B. Chandler, Kentucky; George 
L. Radcliffe, Maryland; David I. Walsh, 
Massachusetts; Theodore G. Bilbo, Missis- 
sippi; Harry S. Truman, Missouri; Burton 
K. Wheeler, Montana; Key Pittman, Ne- 
vada; Dennis Chavez, New Mexico; James 
M. Mead, New York; Joseph F. Guffey, 
Pennsylvania; Peter G. Gerry, Rhode Is- 
land; Kenneth McKellar, Tennessee; Tom 
Connally, Texas; Harry F. Byrd, Virginia, 
and Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming. 

In addition, the Democrats filled with 
new faces four Senate posts they already 
controlled: Ernest W. McFarland, Su- 
perior Court judge, from Arizona; Harley 
M. Kilgore, Criminal Court judge, from 
West Virginia; Rep. Mon C. Wallgren, 
jeweler and optician who favored a 
stronger foreign policy toward Japan and 
Germany, from Washington; and Rep. Abe 
Murdock, a 100 per cent Roosevelt sup- 
porter, from Utah. Capturing a single Re- 
publican Senatorship, Delaware - Demo- 
crats elected James M. Tunnell Sr., 61- 
year-old banker. 

While the lone Progressive Senator, Rob- 
ert M. La Follette Jr., was being returned 
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from Wisconsin, the Republicans reelected 
six Senators; Hiram W. Johnson, Cali- 
fornia; John Thomas, Idaho; Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, Michigan; Henrik Shipstead, 
Minnesota (who switched to the GOP 
from the Farmer-Labor party); W. Warren 
Barbour, New Jersey, and Warren R. Aus- 
tin, Vermont. Two new Republicans also 
were elected to fill previously Republican 
seats: Gov. George D. Aiken, Vermont 
nurseryman who advocated a stronger 
stand against aggressor nations, and ex- 
Gov. William Langer, North Dakota 
stormy petrel who pledged “complete sup- 
port” to the President’s defense pro- 
gram. 

The chief solace the GOP got from the 
senatorial elections was the capture of 


_ four Democratic seats in Nebraska, Ohio, 


Illinois, and Indiana, which increased the 
Midwestern and isolationist complexion of 
the party. Nebraska elected Hugh A. But- 
ler, wealthy Omaha grain operator and 
stockman who, on foreign policy, soft- 
pedaled aid to Britain in insisting that 
“we must not permit our country to enter 
this war.” Indiana replaced Sherman Min- 
ton, Democratic whip, with Raymond E. 
Willis, noninterventionist country editor 
who urged “hands off” toward the Far 
East and warned against aiding the British 
to the extent of belligerent entanglement 
or violation of international law. Illinois 
selected C. Wayland (Curly) Brooks, iso- 
lationist, who was wounded seven times at 
Soissons in 1918, fought conscription this 
year, and interpreted his new mission in 
Washington as “a check to those advocat- 
ing our intervention in Europe.” 

On the other hand, Ohio chose Harold 
H. Burton, liberal three-term Mayor of 
Democratic Cleveland and one of his 
party’s white hopes, who pledged himself 
to Wendell L. Willkie’s foreign policies and 
advocated aid to Britain even at the ex- 
pense of postponing America’ s Own rearma- 
ment. 


Significance 


It will be interesting to see how the 77th 
Congress responds to White House pres- 
sure. For, although both chambers re- 
main Democratic, it must be remem- 
bered that virtually all those Demo- 
crats who joined with the Republican op- 
position last year to stymie New Deal 
ventures like the Spend-Lend Bill will be 
back again. 

There is not likely to be much opposi- 
tion to the rearmament program, so long as 
it continues to be administered by non- 
partisan businessmen, but Rep. Clifton A. 
Woodrum, Virginia Democratic member of 
the House Appropriations Committee, will 
be on the alert for moves to use the de- 
fense cover-all as a pretext for reviving 
such ill-fated schemes as the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, Passamaquoddy Dam, or the 
Florida Ship Canal. 

However, despite the fact that Willkie 


committed his party to Mr., Roosevelt’s 
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broad foreign policies, and despite the 
“mandate” for them implicit in the elec- 
tion returns, the President is likely to be 
harried on day-to-day acts and decisions 
relating to the war. Such veteran isola- 
tionist Senators as Johnson, Gerald P. 
Nye of North Dakota, Vandenberg, and 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Republicans, and 
Bennett C. Clark of Missouri, D. Worth 
Clark of Idaho, and Wheeler, Democrats, 
have given notice they will examine every 
foreign-policy commitment carefully. After 
next January, they will be reinforced by at 
least two outspokenly isolationist Senators- 
elect: Brooks and Willis, both Republicans. 


Governors: 18 to 15 


In gubernatorial elections, the Republi- 
can party fared far better than in the Pres- 
idential race. Although Wendell L. Willkie 
carried but ten states, Republicans won 
fifteen of the 33 races for governor. Togeth- 
er with holdovers, this gave the GOP nine- 
teen out of the 48 governorships—a net 
gain of one, since they captured six previ- 
ously Democratic jobs while losing five of 
their own.* 

The Democrats retained governorships 
by electing Sidney P. Osborn in Arizona, 
Homer M. Adkins in Arkansas, Spessard L. 
Holland in Florida, ex-Gov. Eugene Tal- 
madge in Georgia, Lt. Gov. Henry F. 
Shricker in Indiana, Gov. John E. Miles in 
New Mexico, J. M. Broughton in North 
Carolina, Gov. John Moses in North Da- 
kota, Gov. Prentice Cooper in Tennessee, 
Gov. W. Lee O’Daniel in Texas, Herbert B. 
Maw in Utah, Sen. Matthew M. Neely in 
West Virginia, and ex-Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Edison in New Jersey. 

In five more states, the Democrats upset 
Republican incumbents seeking reelection. 
Rhode Island elected J. Howard McGrath, 
36-year-old banker and former United 
States Attorney. Connecticut chose Rob- 
ert A. Hurley, former State Public Works 
Commissioner seeking elective office for the 
first time at 45. Idaho elected ex-Mayor 
Chase A. Clark of Idaho Falls. In Michi- 
gan, Murray D. Van Wagoner, 42-year-old 
Highway Commissioner and civil engineer 
who promised to govern the state on a 
“businesslike basis,” ousted 81-year-old 
Gov. Luren D. Dickinson. And in rock- 
ribbed Republican Kansas, William H. 
Burke, jovial Irish stockman and banker, 
won his first elective office at 61 by nosing 
out Gov. Payne Ratner, largely because of 
GOP factional bickering and patronage 
squabbles. 

Republican governorships were retained 
in Colorado by Gov. Ralph L. Carr, in Iowa 
by Gov. George A. Wilson, in Massachusetts 
by Gov. Leverett Saltonstall, in Minnesota 








*Five contests were so close that recounts 
were demanded in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, and absentee ballots might wpeet 
the apparent results in Missouri, 
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by Gov. Harold E. Stassen, in New Hamp- 
shire by Dr. Robert A. Blood, president of 
the State Senate, in Ohio by Gov. John W. 
Bricker, in South Dakota by Gov. Harlan 
J. Bushfield, in Vermont by Lt. Gov. Wil- 
liam H. Wills, and in Wisconsin by Gov. 
Julius P. Heil. 

The GOP had even more to boast about 
in the six pro-Roosevelt states where 
they ousted Democratic administrations. 
Delaware elected Mayor Walter W. Bacon 
of Wilmington; Nebraska chose Dwight 
Griswold, editor and banker; Montana 
voted for Sam C. Ford, lawyer and former 
judge, and Washington elevated Arthur B. 
Langlie, reform Mayor of Seattle. In Mis- 
souri, Forrest C. Donnell, 56-year-old St. 
Louis lawyer running for elective office for 
the first time, defeated his lifelong friend, 
St. Louis Excise Commissioner Lawrence 
McDaniel, on the issue of bossism. In Illi- 
nois, the GOP elected Dwight H. Green, 
43-year-old Republican who centered his 
attack on the Chicago machine of Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly, whom he had nearly de- 
feated a year earlier. 





The Pollsters 


In 1936 President Roosevelt made a 
secret, pre-election estimate that he would 
receive 340 electoral votes to 191 for Al- 
fred M. Landon. He was proved a modest 
prophet when the returns showed a margin 
of 523 to 8. Last week he revealed that 
he had again underestimated his strength 
by using the same figures for his battle 
with Wendell L. Willkie. The final count 
was 449 to 82. 

The President found himself in good 
company, however, for no pollster, ama- 
teur or professional, had been able to hit 
the nail squarely on the head. Several 
came close to gauging the true temper of 
public opinion, and a few others sadly mis- 
fired on their predictions. Edward J. 
Flynn, Democratic National Chairman, 
came closest, with a forecast of 453 votes 
for Roosevelt. 

Of the national polls, those of Fortune 
magazine and Archibald M. Crossley di- 
vided the honors from the standpoint of 
persons interested in picking the winner. 
Fortune, declaring the President’s reelec- 
tion “seems more probable than his de- 
feat,” estimated that 55.2 per cent of the 
nationwide popular vote was ranged on 
the Roosevelt side in the closing days of 
the campaign, whereas he actually re- 
ceived less than 55 per cent. Crossley 
figured a minimum of 289 electors for the 
President. 

The American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion (Gallup), predicting a minimum of 
198 electoral votes for the President, but 
refusing to forecast the outcome of the 
election, hung up the best state-by-state 
record, with an average error of only 214 
per cent, and underestimated Mr. Roose- 
velt’s popular vote by the same margin. 





a ___________________________ 


American Opinion Forecasts, directed by 
Edward J. Wall, forecast a popular vote 
of 52 per cent for Roosevelt, and the 
surveys of Rogers C. Dunn and Emil 
Hurja, forecasting a Willkie triumph with 
electoral votes of 364 and 353 votes, re- 
spectively, turned out to be badly off. 
Among regional polls, The New York 
Daily News survey was the only major 
one to place New York in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
column, although it underestimated his 
popular vote nearly 2 per cent. The Chi- 
cago Times conducted the only poll to give 
Illinois to the President. The Chicago Trib- 
une correctly foresaw a Willkie victory in 
Indiana, Iowa, and Michigan but went 
wrong on Illinois and Wisconsin. The Co- 
lumbus Dispatch incorrectly allotted Ohio 
to the Republican nominee and committed 
an error of 8.2 per cent in the popular vote. 





A Call for Unity 


A wisp of smoke curled up from a pile 
of electioneering pamphlets in Salina, Kan., 
the day after the election. Bundles of cam- 
paign literature burst into flame. Silhou- 
etted by a roaring bonfire, Charles E.. 
Hawkes, Superintendent of Schools, told a 
unity rally of Roosevelt and Willkie 
voters: “It becomes our duty .. . to as- 
sist the successful candidate to be a suc- 
cessful incumbent in office. We must al- 
ways support our leaders when they face 
enemies that are common to us all.” 

The Salina bonfire became a symbol for 
America’s move toward post-election unity. 
In New York City, Chicago, St. Paul, and 
elsewhere, “smear” throwaways_ stoked 
public fires even though Sen. Guy M. 
Gillette of Iowa, as chairman of the Senate 
Campaign Investigating Committee, an- 
nounced he wanted enough copies pre- 
served to expose scurrilous attacks which, 
he said, had been circulated more widely 
than ever in the 1940 campaign. 

More ambitiously, the doctrine of unity 
was preached in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
by the newly formed Council for Democ- 
racy at an America United Rally. Parti- 
sans of both sides, and nonpartisans as 
well, joined in the program. For the Demo- 
crats, Attorney General Robert H. Jackson 
declared that “the American people are 
united in defending the fundamental in- 
stitutions of democracy at home and, short 
of war, in sustaining democracy abroad.” 
For the nonpartisans, Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing wired: “To my mind, an appeal to the 
people of the United States for unity is 
quite unnecessary . . . That the people will 
now unite behind the new President does 
not admit of doubt. It is the American 
way.” And for the Republicans, ex-Gov. 
Alf M. Landon, their 1936 standard bearer, 
added: “The spirit of unity in America is 
the President’s for the asking.” 

But while the general spirit was being 
typified by red, white, and blue posters 
reading: “Good Loser: Club. Let’s work 
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for America,” it was apparent that the 
losers did not intend to be inarticulate. 
House Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. of Massachusetts, planning to resign 
shortly as Republican National Chairman, 
promised that his party would “keep up 
the good fight,” and Sen. Charles L. Mc- 
Nary of Oregon, still Senate Minority 
Leader following his defeat for Vice Presi- 
dent, assured Mr. Roosevelt of “a worthy 
and vigilant opposition.” . 

As W. Hastings Hoadley, sewing-ma- 
chine agent from Englewood, N. J., formed 
a Loyal to America Opposition patterned 
after His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition in 
Great Britain, the nation’s only living ex- 
President, Herbert Hoover, spoke out: 
“The Republican party has the responsi- 
bility to carry on constructive opposition 
and to contend for its principles. The anvil 
of debate is in fact an instrument which 
creates national unity.” Willkie himself, 
before his Monday radio address (see page 
17), insisted that “the ultimate adoption 
of the principles I advocated is indispensa- 
ble for the continuance of this free way of 


life.” 


Election Sidelights 


The Presidential election spawned a 
whole school of by-products, some sober 
and some less so: 





" Oregon turned down almost 2 to 1 a 
proposal to legalize bingo, pinball games, 
and punchboards. 


* J. M. (100 per cent) Nichols, president 
of the First National Bank of Englewood, 
Ill., who warned he might close his bank 
if the President were reelected, changed his 
mind and said he would operate a “glori- 
fied currency exchange.” 


{ Marlene Dietrich, German-born actress, 
went to the polls in Hollywood dressed in 


A voter in pants... 
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... turned out to be Dietrich 


men’s slacks to cast her first vote since be- 
coming an American citizen. 


§{ Colorado retained its $45-a-month old- 
age-pension program by a ratio of 24% to 1 
in the face of a move to reduce it to $30 
monthly; Washington decided to liberalize 
its pension setup to include $40 monthly 
payments. 


“| California rejected by a vote of 24% to 1 
a proposition to adopt daylight saving time 
throughout the state. Movie theaters op- 
posed it. 


"| When The St. Louis Post-Dispatch an- 
nounced its support of President Roose- 
velt, Ogden Reid, publisher of the pro- 
Willkie New York Herald Tribune, wired 
Publisher Joseph Pulitzer: “Say it ain’t 
so, Joe.” The day after the election, 
Pulitzer replied to Reid: “Are you there, 
Ogden?” 


“{ Little America made known its election 
preferences by radio four days late: Roose- 
velt 56, Willkie 3. 


| Election officials of Monroe, Wis., found 
this notation on a Presidential ballot: 
“Isaiah, chapter 24, verse 21.” Their Bible 
revealed this prophecy: “And it shall come 
to pass in that day that the Lord shall pun- 
ish the host of the high ones that are on 
high and the kings of the earth upon the 
earth.” 





Hawaii, 49th State? 


Three years after it became a territory 
in 1900, Hawaii memorialized Congress 
for admission to the Union. In 1937, after 
inquiries by six Congressional missions, a 
plebiscite was recommended as a prelimi- 
nary to final action. Last week, 68 per cent 
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of the approximately 80,000. voters among 
the 423,000 population requested state- 
hood. 


Significance 


Despite this clear-cut victory for pro- 
ponents, Hawaiian statehood may still be 
far from realization, owing to the Pacific 
crisis. The next step is for Congress to act 
on the pending bill petitioning for state- 
hood which led to the plebiscite. If it is 
passed, an enabling act authorizing the 
drafting of a state constitution would then 
be in order. When this constitution had 
been approved by Congress, a final Con- 
gressional resolution moving admission 
into the Union would be offered. If it were 
passed and signed by the President, Ha- 
waii would become the 49th state. 

But Congress, in the last analysis, is 
bound to weigh heavily these two outside 
considerations: (1) the Army and Navy 
are against the proposal on the ground that 
it would seriously complicate the defense 
machinery in the Pacific, possibly weaken- 
ing Hawaii’s importance as a fortress, 
and (2) the strong Japanese influence in 
the islands (there are 158,000 persons of 
Japanese ancestry) is feared by many 
whites who foresee the possibility of Nip- 
ponese, friendly to their motherland, be- 
coming politically powerful under a state 
form of government. They—the not in- 
considerable “no” voters in the plebiscite 
—want to keep the authority in Washing- 
ton. 





War Pressure 


Fury of the Nazi Sea Attacks 
Stirs New Washington Tension 


Since President Roosevelt’s reelection 
—and, indeed, his decision to seek a third 
term—revolved about America’s relation 
to the widening war, leaders of every po- 
litical hue were quick to interpret the 
Nov. 5 result as a tacit endorsement of the 
Administration’s foreign policies. 

What foreign policies? Every voter who 
had glued his ear to the radio knew the 
broad outlines by heart: more aid to Brit- 
ain, a firm hand in the Far East, impreg- 
nable defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
no second AEF “unless we are attacked.” 

And, fortunately for the voters’ peace 
of mind, nothing sensational broke on any 
of these fronts during the height of the 
election furor to pin such popular generali- 
ties down to unbargained-for decisions. 

On this side of the Atlantic, United 
States officials conferred with Gov. Henri 
Bressolles of French Martinique, and 
Ambassador Gaston Henry-Haye talked 
with Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles. America wanted the 93 warplanes 
in Martinique—planes originally sold to 
an unbeaten France and now sorely need- 
ed by an as yet unbeaten Britain. America 
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also wanted to make sure that Vichy 
would not turn Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and French Guiana on the South Ameri- 
can mainland over to Hitler and that any 
Nazi sea raiders roaming the Atlantic 
would not have a chance to fuel at any 
one of them. So destroyers and Navy 
bombers hovered near, ready to move in 
first. 

In Washington, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull announced a plan to build up 
naval and air bases in Latin America for 
the joint use of all the Monroe Doctrine 
republics; The New York Times. said 
Uruguay had offered specific sites; a pre- 
liminary agreement for the smelting of 
18,000 tons of Bolivian tin in this country 
was reached, and an Argentine mission 
headed for Washington to discuss a new 
trade treaty and the possibility of a $100,- 
000,000 Export-Import Bank loan. 

On the Far Eastern front, 798 Ameri- 
cans, including the wives of naval officers, 
sailed homeward from Shanghai and Ma- 
nila. Washington took note of the fact that 
the Japanese were withdrawing troops 
from Yiinnan Province in South China and 
of the possibility that this might mean a 
Japanese drive southward toward Saigon, 
Singapore, and the Dutch East Indies. 

In Batavia, Ichizo Kobayashi, Japanese 
Minister of Commerce, was telling Dutch 
colonials that they should “realize that to 
maintain their island government, they 
must shake hands with us.” The President 
denied a report that an agreement had 
been reached among this country, Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand for 
the joint use of British Far Eastern naval 
bases. 

The chief interest of America, as of the 
world, was still focused on Europe. Follow- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s announcement that 
Britain’s share of planes and other vital 
war material rolling down the assembly 
lines of a thousand United States factories 
would be stepped up to 50 per cent, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill hailed 
the President’s reelection as “a message 
from across the ocean of great encourage- 
ment and good cheer.” 

Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, who 
dashed home from London to plug for Mr. 
Roosevelt, was less cheerful. “Democracy 
is finished in England,” The Boston Globe 
quoted the envoy as saying in a copy- 
righted interview. “If we get into war, it 
will be in this country, too .. . It’s the loss 
of our foreign trade that’s going to threat- 
en to change our form of government.” 
Later Kennedy declared the interview had 
been off the record and did not quote him 
accurately. 

On Saturday, headlines told of the sink- 
ing of an American freighter, the City of 
Rayville, off Melbourne, Australia, and 
London virtually admitted the validity of 
Berlin claims that Nazi surface warships 
had destroyed a British convoy in mid- 
Atlantic. 

To campaign-weary Americans, the Nazi 
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boast may have meant little. To the State 
Department, which saw it as a fearsome 
link in a long visible chain of events, it 
was a catastrophe. For it is the State De- 
partment which will have to translate 
America’s blanket foreign-policy mandate 
into day-to-day acts pregnant with the 
risk of consequences on which Americans 
did not vote Nov. 5. 


Significance 


To the Administration, such things as 
aid to Britain are not mere phrases. Many 
responsible officials in Washington believe 
that every foreign-policy front line, if it is 
to be maintained, must be defended not 
alone by bold decisions and brave words, 
but by planes now, perhaps ships later, 
and, if need be, eventually by men. 

The first front line is the British Fleet. 
And last week’s story of the vanished 
convoy highlights a dilemma for Amer- 
icans no less serious for the failure of many 
of them to perceive it. The simple fact is 
that increasing tonnage losses and the 
spread of the sea war are putting a strain 
on the British Fleet which might con- 
ceivably break it. Our plane output is 
worth nothing to Britain if she cannot get 
the planes across. If we want to continue 
to get them across, we may have to help. 

There are three possible ways: we might 
make some of our unused merchant ton- 
nage available to the British and lend 
them some of our shipyard facilities to 
build new bottoms (see page 47). But 
merchant ships alone cannot withstand 
the onslaughts of Nazi planes and sub- 
marines and pocket-battleship raiders, now 
based from Norway to Africa. Britain 
desperately needs more destroyers and 
could certainly use some light, fast cruisers. 

Another plan would be to relax the 
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Sore spot: U.S. watches Martinique 


Neutrality Act to permit our own ships to 
go to the British Isles. But that would 
mean convoys—and Axis reprisals. The 
third alternative would be to extend the 
Neutrality Patrol several hundred miles 
eastward in the Atlantic to cover New- 
foundland and lighten the British Navy’s 
present task. But that, too, involves the 
risk of a clash at sea. 

Here the problem of Britain laps over 
into the problem of the Far East. Whether 
or not this country has reached an actual 
agreement covering the policing of Singa- 
pore and the Netherlands Indies, the point 
certainly has been raised in London and 
Washington. It has been suggested that we 
create a Pacific Neutrality Patrol based on 
Manila, similar to the one operating in the 
Atlantic. But we have not got the ships or 





planes to spare for that now, and Japan 
may not wait until we do have. 

On the third front—hemispheric defense 
—we are having better luck, for our Latin 
neighbors are finally convinced that we 
are working in their interests. But there 
are—and will continue to be—occasional 
headaches. Chile has balked at the air and 
naval base plan. 

Soon or late, on the whole broad battle- 
ground which now embraces the seven 
seas, other specific problems requiring 
momentous decisions will crop up. This 
winter there will be a terrific emotional 
pulling and hauling over the question of 
our defying the British blockade to feed 
starving Europe. Then one day Britain’s 
cash will run out, and we shall have the 
choice between extending credit or taking 
a slice out of our rearmament boom. 

Where all this will take America in the 
next four years, no one, not even the 
President, knows. But the time has passed 
for campaign evasions. Mr. Roosevelt can 
now call a spade a spade, and the people 
through their Congress, can decide with 
open minds and eyes whether they wish 
to trump it. 





Galloping Gertie 


Ever since it was opened July 1, the 
$6,400,000 Tacoma, Wash., Narrows Bridge, 
which links Tacoma and the Olympic Pen- 
insula across Puget Sound in the world’s 
third longest single suspension span,* has 
been a problem. Its pronounced sway, cou- 





*The 2,800-foot-long main span is exceeded 
in length only by the 4,200-foot reach of the 
San Francisco Golden Gate Bridge and the 
$,500-foot span of the New York George Wash- 
ington Bridge. 
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‘Galloping Gertie’ goes: the Tacoma Narrows span writhes . . . just before plunging into Puget Sound 
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pled with an occasional longitudinal roll, 
tempted seasick motorists to dub the struc- 
ture “galloping Gertie.” (An 8-inch os- 
cillation developed and was corrected in the 
Bronx-Whitestone Bridge in New York, 
similar in design to the Narrows span.) 

Worried engineers, failing to anchor the 
Bridge—a PWA-RFC project—more se- 
curely, built a $14,500 test model for mi- 
nute research at the University of Wash- 
ington. To their dismay, they detected in 
the model a tendency, under certain wind 
conditions, to develop a twisting lateral 
motion which, in the larger structure, might 
cause it to crash. 

One day last week, Prof. F. B. Farquhar- 
son, a test engineer photographing the us- 
ual rippling wave of the Tacoma span for 
official records, noticed to his consternation 
signs of this dread twisting motion in the 
great roadway between the 435-foot-high 
towers. While he watched, the writhing 
rhythm increased in severity, and presently 
the span was pitching and bucking at an 
angle of 45 degrees. Lampposts snapped, 
girders bulged, and steel cables flew into 
the air like fish lines. 

Far out in the middle of the span, Farqu- 
harson saw a motorist abandon his car and 
crawl toward the opposite tower. As the 
occupants of two trucks on the far side 
also scrambled to safety, the main center 
span crumbled with a mighty roar to the 
Sound, 195 feet below. 

On the heels of an inquiry ordered by 
both the PWA and the RFC, C. E. An- 
drews, chief engineer in charge of the 
bridge’s construction, attributed the disas- 
ter to the fact that flat solid girders were 
used on the sides of the span instead of 
open trusses, with less wind resistance, 
which were originally planned by local en- 
gineers. He said that this had been done in 
the interests of economy. Backing him up, 
Clark H. Eldridge, present chief engineer 
of the bridge, said that the design used had 
been made by Leon S. Moisseiff, New York 
builder, who constructed both the George 
Washington and Golden Gate spans. When 
Washington state engineers protested, he 
added, they were told by the PWA and 
RFC that the grants would not be made 
unless the Eastern designs were used. The 
Moisseiff company denied this. In New 
York, Moisseiff himself ascribed the crash 
to the Reynolds phenomenon, an aerody- 
namic tremor. 





Defeat for Fitts 


For the past twelve years, District At- 
torney Buron Fitts of Los Angeles County, 
Calif., has been one of the stormiest fig- 
ures in Pacific Coast politics. During his 
three terms as prosecutor of an area dom- 
inated by Hollywood, the colorful Repub- 
lican has sent his predecessor (Asa Keyes) 
to prison, has himself been indicted and 
acquitted on charges of misconduct in 
office, has twice been the target of assas- 








Wide World 


District Attorney Fitts lost 


sins’ bullets, and has undergone 30 opera- 
tions for a leg wound received in the World 
War. 

Never allergic to the headlines, Fitts has 
prosecuted many sensational cases and has 
scored bull’s-eyes in most of them. He was 
a leading figure in the trials of Clara Phil- 
lips, the “hammer murderess”; William 
Hickman, child slayer; Alexander Pantages, 
the “sr-chain owner accused of assault; 
an. . the kidnapping of William F. Get- 
tle, wealthy oil man. 

But last week the dynamic career of 
Prosecutor Fitts went into temporary 
eclipse as he was defeated for reelection by 
John F. Dockweiler, 45, former Demo- 
cratic Representative in Congress, in a 
startling upset. Dockweiler, member of an 
old Los Angeles family, rolled up an im- 
pressive majority in the city, as expected, 
and cut into former Fitts strongholds in 
filmland suburbs. Fitts’ defeat, in the opin- 
ion of political experts, is attributable to 
pu‘nic demand for tighter law enforcement 
with regard to gambling and vice. 





Week in the Nation 


Murper: William Rebhorn, 19, and his 
17-year-old sister, Lois, children of Direc- 
tor of Public Health Dr. E. H. Rebhorn, 
were about to step into their father’s car 
in Scranton, Pa., last week when a bomb 
exploded in their faces. They were killed 
instantly, but a fox terrier in the back seat 
escaped. Authorities pursued a number of 
theories of the crime but at the end of four 
days’ investigation it was still a mystery. 


Joy Rive: Three 21-year-old youths, 
Fred Berg and Homer Shank of Los An- 
geles and William Barry of New York City, 
spent all summer pushing “rubberneck” 
chairs around the New York World’s Fair 
grounds. Last week, they passed through 
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Washington, D.C., en route to California 
—still pushing. Two of them ride while 
the third provides the locomotion. They 
plan to enlist in the Army when they reach 
their destination. 


Bequest: The late Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, 
Torrington, Conn., laborer, bequeathed 
$18,000 to the Franciscan Fathers of St. 
Francis of Assisi Church, New York City, 
for requiem masses to be said in his mem- 
ory. The money will be distributed to 
Franciscan friars all over the world, and 
they will hold 18,000 services at the rate of 
$1 each. 


Suicipe: Mrs. Elizabeth Junicke Al- 
puente, 52, a 3-foot midget known as “Mrs. 
Little Joe,” hanged herself last week in 
her hot-dog stand at a Rye, N. Y., resort. 
She was in vaudeville for many years un- 
til she met her future husband, “Little Joe” 
Alpuente, also a midget, in 1915. They had 
toured with circuses and carnivals. 


Sappte Trex: Miss Mary Bosanquet, 
25-year-old Englishwoman, last week com- 
pleted a 4,000-mile, eighteen-month jour- 
ney on horseback from Vancouver, B.C., 
to New York City to gather material for a 
book. She carried 25 pounds of clothing 
and food in saddlebags and stuck to dirt 
roads paralleling main highways. 


For Rent: As the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt took another four-year “lease” 
on the White House, their five-story stone 
town house on East 65th Street in the 
“silk-stocking district” of New York City 
was offered for rent. The fifteen-room 
home was last occupied by Mrs. Betsey 
Cushing Roosevelt, divorced wife of James 
Roosevelt, who moved out last summer. 


Acme 
Mary Bosanquet rode 4,000 miles 
across America on horseback 
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Russia ‘Takes Center of Stage 
as Nazis Gird for New Action 


War Mounts in Intensity, 
With Greece Hurling Back Italy 
and Record Losses at Sea 


On the evening of Nov. 10 flowers were 
banked high in the old White Russian 
station in Moscow—the one for lines going 
south—and red banners hung from the 
walls. A special train waited on the track. 
A galaxy of Soviet officials, headed by 
Marshal Klementi Voroshiloff, chief of the 
Defense Council, waited on the platform. 
So did Count von der Schulenburg, the 
tall German Ambassador and his staff. 

The cause of the turnout was to say “Do- 
svedanye” and “Auf wiedersehen” to Vya- 
cheslaff M. Molotoff, the Soviet Premier 
and Foreign Commissar. Molotoff was go- 
ing abroad for the first time in his life, to 
Berlin, as a sort of Ninotchka in pants. 
He is a little man with bulging forehead, 
pince-nez glasses, a tiny mouth, and dimin- 
utive pointed chin. And if anyone gets a 
laugh out of him on the trip, it 
should be as famous as Garbo’s in 
the Ninotchka film, for he is one 
of the most solemn, as well as one 
of the least spectacular, of the 
Bolshevik leaders. 

The Soviet Premier’s visit had 
been rumored for weeks and was 
revealed by simultaneous an- 
nouncements in Berlin and Mos- 
cow. It had been preceded by a 
series of glittering champagne- 
and-caviar parties—also in the 
Hollywood manner—given by the 
Soviet Embassies in Berlin, Wash- 
ington, Rome, and other capitals 
in honor of the 23rd anniversary 
of the Russian revolution. In 
each, the list of acceptances or 
refusals was read as a barometer 
to Soviet relations. The one in 
Washington showed a rise from 
the former frigidity. But the most 
significantly successful of these 
gatherings occurred in Rome. 
There Foreign Minister Galeazzo 
Ciano, a year ago one of the most 
outspoken enemies of the Bol- 
sheviks, ostentatiously pumped 
the hand of Soviet Ambassador 
Gorelchin when he arrived at the 
reception and again when he left. 
That pantomime was the only 
way they could express cordiality, since 
Gorelchin speaks nothing but Russian and 
Ciano doesn’t know that language. 

The Moscow railway station and Soviet 
Embassies weren’t the only places where 
the totalitarian “new order” was putting 


on, or preparing to put on, a show of glit- 
ter. The night Molotoff left, many of his 
important comrades in Moscow attended a 
dinner given by Yoshitsugu Tatekawa, the 
new Japanese Ambassador, reportedly sent 
by Tokyo to forge a nonaggression pact 
with the Soviets. 

In Munich, also, Hitler had a party, 
though the beverage was beer instead of 
champagne. .The party was the annual 
one for veteran Nazi “front line fighters,” 
held this time in the “Léwenbrau Haus” 
instead of the Biirgerbriu Haus, where 
last year a planted bomb exploded just 
after the Fiihrer left. This time British 
bombers laid their deadly eggs in the 
neighborhood. One British newspaper 
piously said the bombers had “overshot” a 
military objective near the beer hall, but 
everybody knew the bombs were in reprisal 
for those dropped on Buckingham Palace. 

The Germans denied that the hall had 
been hit and added Hitler had left before 
the attack. But the raid did keep his 
speech off the air. In part of this address 





the Fiihrer scotched recent talk of a peace 
offensive and said that there would be “no 
compromise” until Britain had been de- 
feated. But the main theme was that the 
Reich intended to incorporate all Europe 
in its economic system and that such ac- 
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Greek guard: Italians found him tough 


tion would more than offset American aid 
to Britain. 

One of the parties on the list directly 
concerned the Balkans. After the meeting 
of Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribben- 
trop and Molotoff in Danzig—which was 
bombed by the British on Monday just as 
a reminder to the Bolshevik traveler—and 
their interviews in Berlin with the Fiihrer 
and Count Ciano, up from Rome, the 
Nazis invited in Gen. Ion Antonescu, the 
new Rumanian dictator, to touch glasses 
with this collection of his country’s real 
lords and masters. 

And, although nothing in France has 
glitter any more, the Vichy government 
did have a small part in last week’s diplo- 
matic visiting and talk. Foreign Minister 
Pierre Laval returned from talking with 
Reichsmarshal Hermann Goring in Paris 
and officially interred one persistent rumor 
through an announcement by the Vichy 
government that there would be no formal 
peace between France and Germany until 
the end of the war with Britain. Their 
relations will continue to be guided by the 
armistice terms. 


Reality 


Last week’s rash of visits and parties 
turned the war into a social event only in 
a minuscule way. Out in the wintry seas, 
in the-air over German and Brit- 
ish cities, in the mountains of 
ancient Hellas, and in the jungles 
of Africa, the bloodletting con- 
tinued. Nature even put a ghoul- 
ish finger on the military scales, 
since the Rumanian earthquake 
(see page 28) damaged oil wells 
and rail lines important to Ger- 
many. 

The newest battlefield was in 
French Equatorial Africa. To a 
considerable extent, the failure 
of France and Germany to reach 
peace terms was due to the un- 
certainty in the French colonies. 
Gen. Maxime Weygand, who was 
sent to North Africa two months 
ago as viceroy of the Vichy gov- 
ernment, has been quoted as 
saying categorically that he would 
not permit the surrender of 
French colonies to the Axis. And 
last week Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
leader of the Free Frenchmen who 
are fighting for Britain, launched 
an attack on one of the few re- 
maining pro-Vichy districts in 
Equatorial Africa, the Gabon 
colony. This week he announced 
by radio that Libreville, the capi- 
tal, was in his hands. 

Meanwhile, the intended Italian 
Blitzkrieg against Greece had come to a 
full stop. The pattern of the early days of 
the Russian attack on Finland seemed to 
be repeating itself. The most spectacular 
event was the trapping of a Fascist column 
in the ragged gorges of the Pindus Moun- 
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tains. This force, consisting of Black Shirt 
militia battalions and one division of crack 
Alpine troops known as the Centaur Divi- 
sion, had thrust deep into the mountains 
near Janina. The Greeks had allowed them 
to advance, almost without hindrance. 
Then, suddenly, from mountain tops and 
the sides of the gorge they ringed the 
Italian column with fire and cut off its 
escape. There were reports of the capture 
of 3,000 prisoners, including a general, and 
of heavy Fascist casualties when a detach- 
ment was trapped in a flood. 

Italian communiqués became more and 
more circumspect and spoke of a “brilliant 
reconnaissance” in which one Greek gun 
was put out of action. Tacit recognition 
that the Fascist drive had stalled came 
when Gen. Ubaldo Soddu, Under-Secretary 
for War, was sent to Albania as new com- 
mander-in-chief 

Aerial bombardment of Greek cities also 
showed a considerable falling off as com- 
pared with the first week of the war. Mili- 
tary objectives were scarcely touched, and 
the Italians failed to disrupt communica- 
tions. As a result, Greek mobilization was 
reported to have been completed by the 
start of this week. 

Except for landings on Crete, no Brit- 
ish troops came to the rescue of Greece. 
But the British played a large part in the 
rout of the Italians in the Pindus Moun- 
tains. RAF planes flew anti-tank guns to 
the Greek troops in time to enable them 
to smash the Fascist tanks. Other planes 
arrived to help drive off Italian bombers, 
and the first British airman shot down was 
given a state funeral in- Athens, which was 
attended by Premier Metaxas and King 
George. 

Far and away the greatest aid given by 
the British, however, took the form of 
bombing attacks on Italian positions. Some 
were made on Albanian bases, but others 
fell on Italy itself. More raids were di- 
rected at Naples; bombs fell on Cremona 
and on Cagliari in Sardinia, while attacks 
were made on Brindisi and Taranto, the 
chief ports connecting Italy with Albania. 

In Rome, these raids raised the possi- 
bility that the capital might be attacked 
next and roused far more public interest 
than the war in Greece. Rigid blackouts 
were enforced, and all buildings were 
ordered to be equipped with shelters. In 
London, Richard A. Butler, Foreign Under- 
Secretary, told the House of Commons 
that Britain reserved full liberty of action 
in regard to the possible bombing of Rome. 
But Air Marshal Sir Philip Joubert had the 
last word: “We will certainly attack Rome 
—as and when it suits us—but not before.” 


Significance 


The Germans took great trouble to form 
the nonaggression pact with the Russians 
before the invasion of Poland. But Berlin 
didn’t even consult Moscow before it 
launched its attacks on Norway, Belgium, 
Holland, France, and Britain—all states in 


which the Soviet exerted little or no influ- 
ence. This week, with the visit of Molotoff 
to Berlin, the Nazis veered around again. 
The obvious inference was that Hitler had 
some move in preparation in which Rus- 
sia’s role had to be set. 

There are three regions in which both 
the Soviet and the Reich have vital inter- 
ests. The first is the Balkans. Ever since 
the collapse of Czecho-Slovakia, Moscow’s 
influence has been growing in this Slavic 
area. It has been most powerful in Bul- 
garia, where the people as a whole are 
strongly pro-Russian and Moscow has sup- 
porters in both government and army. It 
was weakest in Rumania, but the: seizure 
of Bessarabia and the scarcely veiled Soviet 
resentment against the German occupa- 
tion showed the depth of Russian interest. 

The second region is in Turkey and the 
Near East. A sixteen-year Soviet-Turkish 
friendship was broken up last year when 
Russia signed the nonaggression pact with 
Germany, and Turkey joined the Allied 
camp. The rift has never entirely been 
closed, despite a Turkish declaration two 
weeks ago that relations were improving. 
Yet Russia’s most deeply rooted historical 
interests lie in the Dardanelles and the 
Near East. And in Turkey, as in the 
Balkans, Soviet policy may prove the de- 
ciding factor in determining whether Axis 
demands should be granted or refused. 

The third region lies in the Far East. 
There, under German pressure, the Japa- 
nese have been attempting to formulate 
the basis for a nonaggression pact with 
Moscow. One obstacle is the reluctance of 
the Japanese Army to make great sacri- 
fices to Russia (this week Japanese offi- 
cers in Shanghai sponsored a White Rus- 
sian mass meeting opposing any nonaggres- 
sion pact). A bargain between these two 
old foes is hard to strike. One reshuffle now 
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being suggested is that Moscow, aban- 
doning Chiang Kai-shek, may force. China 
to make peace with Japan, in return for 
which the Japanese would stop opposing 
Soviet influence in Inner Mongolia and the 
interior of North China. 

This was the kaleidoscopic background 
for Molotoff’s Ninotchka. His success de- 
pended on to what degree the interests of 
Germany and its friends could be recon- 
ciled with those of Russia—and of what 
reward the Soviets would demand for co- 
operation in the Axis designs. 

But toasting this new order in wine or 
beer doesn’t solve the Axis’ fundament:! 
problem of breaking through the Britis) 
bases and fleet to the seaways of the world. 
The negotiations with France and the 
tussle for French colonies are part of the 
effort to do so. The Italian attack in 
Greece is another part. And because of the 
Russian interest in the Balkans and the 
Dardanelles, Hitler is not likely to come 
to the aid of the Duce’s stalled armies un 
less he can first make an agreement o. 
that point—granting concessions to Russia 
either at the Straits or in the Near East— 
with Molotoff at the conference in Berlin. 





Blitzkrieg at Sea 


British Shipping Losses Mount 


as Nazis Swing War to Atlantic 


At exactly 12:24 p.m. on Nov. 5 the 
Mackay Radio in New York picked up a 
terse message from the 16,698-ton Britis): 
passenger liner Rangitiki, now an auxiliary 
cruiser carrying light 6-inch guns: “Being 
gunned by enemy ship of Graf Spee class 
in Lat. 52.45 N., 32.13 W.” Then there was 
silence. At 2:03 another message crackle< 
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Hitler in the Munich beer hall: “I reject any compromise’ 
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out from the British freighter Cornish 
City: “Being shelled in 52.50 N., 32.15 W.” 
And finally, later in the afternoon, from 
the radio at Portishead in Britain, came 
the last dots and dashes: “Convoy still 
being leisurely attacked by raider of Graf 
Spee class, Lat. 52.50 N., Long. 32.15 W.” 

That was all. Three days later the Ger- 
man High Command claimed that surface 
raiders had sunk an entire convoy totaling 
86,000 tons of shipping in the North At- 
lantic. (The positions given by the British 
radios were about midway between New- 
foundland and Ireland.) In London, the 
Admiralty would supply only one detail. 
It said that a “number of ships” in the 
convoy had escaped. And the attack had 
spotted the raider, setting the stage for 
some such chase as occurred last Decem- 
ber when three British cruisers cornered 
the Graf Spee off the coast of South 
America. 

The attack on the convoy was the high- 
light, but all last week other reports 
showed the intensification of the war at 
sea. The Germans claimed and the British 
admitted the sinking by a submarine off 
Scotland of two auxiliary cruisers, the 
18,724-ton Laurentic—well-known as a 
transatlantic liner—and the 11,314-ton 
Patroclus. On Monday of this week, the 
26,032-ton Canadian Pacific liner, Empress 
of Japan, limped into a British port, dam- 
aged by a bomb from an attacking plane 
off the Irish coast not far from where the 
Empress of Britain was torpedoed two 
weeks ago (the British announced that 
they had sunk two U-boats, including the 
one that hit the Empress of Britain) . 
And the 19,141-ton Windsor Castle also 
reached a British port with a story of 
having been subjected to an unsuccessful 
attack by a giant four-motor Nazi Focke- 
Wulf bomber off Ireland. 


‘Grievous Burden’ 


These and the week’s other losses at sea 
and all that they implied formed the 
principal point of a report to the House of 
Commons by Winston Churchill on the 
same day that the convoy was attacked 
by the Nazi pocket battleship. 

Churchill claimed that Britain’s tonnage 
had not been “appreciably diminished” 
from its prewar figure, but he nevertheless 
termed the sea war “more serious” than 
the air attacks. Berlin asserted that 7,- 
162,200 tons—one-third of the British 
merchant marine—had been sunk, and 
London admitted the loss of 3,400,000 tons 
of both Allied and neutral shipping since 
the start of hostilities. On the basis of the 
British figures the most dangerous feature 
of this, however, was not the total ton- 
nage but the acceleration in recent months. 
Thus, from an average of about 200,000 
tons last fall and spring, monthly sinkings 
have mounted to 350,000 tons this autumn. 

For this Churchill had two explanations. 
The first was that British strength in de- 
stroyers had reached its “lowest point” in 


October. This was caused partly by heavy 
previous losses, partly by the reinforce- 
ments sent to the Mediterranean, and 
partly by the large numbers of ships that 
had to be held in readiness to repel a 
German invasion attempt. But the 50 
American ships and new British construc- 
tion had now started to come into service, 
Churchill said. 


The second reason he gave was that 








Britain could no longer use Irish bases, 
thus causing it a “most heavy and grievous 
burden.” This mention of the Irish bases 
touched on one of the things the British 
most resent about Eire’s neutrality. In 
1938, as part of a general deal to settle 
Anglo-Irish differences, Britain gave up 
three bases, which it had hitherto main- 
tained in Ireland by treaty—Bantry Bay, 
Cobh (the Harbor of Queenstown), and 
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The war at sea hits a new high: the Empress of Britain... 
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...and a British auziliary cruiser, both headed for the bottom 











Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. ‘ 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 

1940 

Aprl 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes Pre- 
mier and asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates accept 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies’ Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 


Lough Swilly. The use of these three 
bases would extend the radius of British 
air and sea convoys some 200 miles far- 


‘ther out to sea (see map) and make pos- 


sible a much closer control of the most 
dangerous waters in the shipping ap- 
proaches to Britain. 

But Churchill’s reference to them set off 
an immediate reaction in Dublin. Prime 
Minister Eamon De Valera categorically 
refused to grant the use of the bases to 
the British under any circumstances. 


Plane Blockade 


Churchill didn’t mention the most im- 
portant reason for the intensification of 
the Nazi counterblockade of Britain. 
Every indication pointed to the fact that 
for the first time the Germans had thrown 
their full foree—both in submarines and 
planes—into a long-standing plan to break 
Britain by cutting its sea communica- 
tions. 

In this plan, surface raiders would play 
a harassing role, but the basis would be a 
combined submarine and plane attack on 
British shipping. Last Augu _ the British 
technical magazine The Aeroplane gave an 
outline of the part the plane would play 
in it. The attacks on shipping, The Aero- 
plane claimed, would not be in British 
ports or close to the coasts. British fighters 
in those areas have driven off the Nazi 
raiders and cut losses to a minimum. (On 
Nov. 8, fifteen Stuka dive bombers were 
shot down by British fighters during an 
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in the destruction of the Empress of 
Britain. And even if few ships were sunk, 
the raiding Nazi planes could put great 
strain on the convoy, cause the destroyers 
to exhaust their anti-aircraft-gun ammuni- 
tion, and wear out the rifles themselves. 





Horror in Rumania 


By yielding to the Germans on Oct. 11, 
without a struggle, the Rumanians escaped 
the devastation of war, and so concluded 
the worst was behind them. More light- 
ning in its effects than any blitzkrieg, how- 
ever, was the disaster that fell on the 
sleeping country last Sunday before dawn. 
Over 5,000 square miles of thickly pop- 
ulated Eastern Rumania, the earth rum- 
bled and writhed, bringing death to be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 persons, injuries to 
other thousands, and property damage 
estimated in millions. 

While villages were leveled, raging fires 
were started in the rich oil fields of the 
Prahova Valley, telephone and rail lines 
were cut, and millions fled from their 
homes to the open fields. All the nation’s 
relief agencies were mobilized, and con- 
spicuous among the workers were helmeted 
German soldiers. 

With Focsani, 100 miles northeast of 
Bucharest as its epicenter, the temblor 
concentrated its havoc in a region bounded 
by Bacau on the north, Giurgiu on the 
south, Galati on the east, and Brasov on 
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Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 
Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 
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Oct. 11—German armed forces occupy 
strategic points in Rumania. 


Oct. 24—Hitler, after conferences with 
Laval and Generalissimo Franco, meets 
Marshal Pétain in occupied France. 

Oct. 26—Vichy government announces 
agreement to collaborate with Germany. 


Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 


Nov. 5—German warships blast con- 
voy in mid-Atlantic; Churchill cites need 
for bases in Ireland. 

Nov. 6—British Empire and Latin 
America hail reelection of President 
Roosevelt; Axis and France noncommit- 
tal; Japan alarmed. 

Nov. 8—Britain is promised 50 per 
cent of American war production by 
Roosevelt. 

Nov. 9—Berlin announces Molotoff 
will visit Germany. Neville Chamberlain 
dies. 

Nov. 10—Greeks, with British aid, 
halt Italian invasion on all fronts. 
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Churchill wants Irish bases to increase Britain’s protection 


attack on a convoy in the Thames estu- 
ary.) 

Instead, long-range planes would attack 
British ships hundreds of miles out in the 
Atlantic—as they did last week. Most of 
them would be multi-motor craft, such as 
the Focke-Wulf that tried to bomb the 
Windsor Castle. In addition to great range, 
planes of this type carry bombs as heavy 
as 2,000 pounds each—powerful enough to 
inflict vital damage on a ship, as happened 


the west. It caused death and destruction 
of property in Bessarabia and the Ukraine, 
and it was felt, with diminished effects, as 
far away as Belgrade, Istanbul, and Mos- 
cow. 

In Bucharest a blinding, blue flash of 
light announced the earthquake at 3:39 
a.m., and for three minutes thereafter the 
earth rocked and the air was filled with 
the roar of crashing buildings and the 
shrieks of those trapped in the ruins. While 
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scarcely a building remained unscathed, 
the most spectacular ruin was the thirteen- 
story Carlton, most modern of the city’s 
apartment houses, which pancaked into a 
mass of pulverized dust, burying its 300 
occupants in the debris. The royal palace 
was damaged, but the 19-year-old King 
Michael and Queen Mother Helen were 
absent from the danger area, as was United 
States Minister Franklin M. Gunther. All 
Americans in the capital were reported 
safe. 

For the Germans, the greatest misfor- 
tune was the fact that the country’s leading 
oil fields, one of the chief objectives of the 
occupation, were squarely in the earth- 
quake zone. While the reports to the capi- 
tal indicated heavy damage to the Ploesti 
and Bacau districts, it could not be de- 
termined in the midst of panic and first-aid 
operations if the wells themselves had suf- 
fered any permanent disaster. 





Old Bailey Drama 


Britain’s first publicized spy thriller of 
the war ended last week behind the locked 
doors and drawn blinds of London’s Old 
Bailey. 


The characters: Tyler Kent, 29, son of a 
former American consular officer, clerk at 
the United States Embassy in Moscow 
1934-39 and at the embassy in London 
until he got caught last May 24; Anna 
Wolkoff, 37, daughter of a former Rear 
Admiral in the Imperial Russian Navy. 
Kent is handsome in an inscrutable, Benda- 
mask way; Miss Wolkoff is attractive and 
prematurely gray-haired. 


The charge: Stealing documents, includ- 
ing two telegrams from Ambassador Joseph 
P. Kennedy and a communication between 
Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt, and passing them on from 
Kent to Miss Wolkoff to “one Joyce” 
(William Joyce, Lord Haw Haw of the 
Nazi radio). 


The sentence: Kent, seven years’ penal 
servitude, Miss Wolkoff, ten—and Judge 
Frederick Tucker said it would have been 
worse except that the documents didn’t 
contain military information. 


The motive: According to the judge, in 
Miss Wolkoff’s case, an “anti-Jewish ob- 
session”; according to the lowdown as 
understood in the United States, in Kent’s 
case, infatuation for the woman. 


And the plot (as told here; the London 
trial was secret): Scotland Yard suspected 
a leak, via the German Legation at Dub- 
lin, of British information given this coun- 
try. It tapped the embassy wires, suspected 
Kent, who had access to the code room, 
and found six suitcases of documents in his 
rooms. With Ambassador Kennedy’s per- 
mission, a Scotland Yard man took over 
Kent’s job after he was jailed—and found, 
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The Growing Menace to Britain at Sea 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


As Winston Churchill said in one 

of his speeches last week, the gravest 
threat facing Britain now is the menace 
at sea. Hitler’s blockade of Britain 
(reminiscent of Napoleon’s Continental 
Blockade) is an effort to cut the British 
trade lines by the most aggressive sub- 
marine, air, surface-raiding, and mine 
warfare which Nazi ingenuity can de- 
vise. 
After a lull during which the Ger- 
mans were intent on their military con- 
quests, and later with the plans for in- 
vading Britain, the sea warfare has 
reopened with increased activity. Its 
latest new development is the attack 
on the convoy system by a pocket bat- 
tleship of the Graf Spee type, in which 
Berlin reported a convoy of fifteen to 
twenty vessels destroyed and the Brit- 
ish themselves had admitted some 
losses at the start of this week. 

Although Germany no longer has a 
High Seas Fleet, the similarity of the 
present sea war to that of the 1917-18 
stage of the last war is striking. At the 
outset of the last war, Germany’s sea 
policy was conducted along the lines 
of British strategy—that is, ultimate 
pitched battles between fleets for con- 
trol of the sea. After this had been 
tested and found inconclusive at Jut- 
land, however, Admiral von Tirpitz 
(contrary to conservative German 
opinion) urged scrapping of the policy 
and a resort to total war against all 
shipping in an endeavor to strike a 
decisive blow at the weakest link in the 
Allied chain of sea defense. 

Though delayed in acceptance be- 
cause of the preoccupation of the Ger- 
man General Staff with military opera- 
tions in France and the danger of bring- 
ing the United States into the war, the 
new policy came near to being success- 
ful. Had not the ruthlessness with 
which it was conducted brought Ameri- 
ca into the war, Tirpitz might have 
won. As it was, our aid to the convoy 
system marked the turning point of the 
sea war. 

The convoy system, weakly protected 
against heavy battle-cruiser raids, is 
subject to constant danger. At times in 
the last war there were three separate 
troop convoys at large on the Atlantic 
simultaneously, with as many as 48,000 
troops in one convoy. Attempting to 
obviate this danger, we based some of 
our newer but slower battleships at 
Halifax and sent a division to Bantry 


Bay in Ireland. For all through that 
war, the advantage of operating from 
Brest and the west-coast bases of Ire- 
land was apparent, as operating dis- 
tances were cut materially from what 
would have been the case in operating 
from the British Isles. That explains 
Churchill’s reference last week to the 
need for Irish bases. 

The Nazis entered the present war 
with a small sea force but a thorough 
dose of the Tirpitz policy. They also 
had a huge air armada, but its effective- 
ness at the start was limited to the 
flying range from German bases, since 
no Nazi aircraft carrier could keep the 
sea. 

The first sea campaign was not suc- 
cessful largely because their aircraft 
could not give adequate support, nor 
could they attack the Atlantic convoys 
with success. British air power, though 
numerically inferior, could operate pro- 
tectively from its own nearby bases. 
The Nazis required air and submarine 
bases much nearer to the British Isles 
and the Atlantic. Finally, through mili- 
tary successes, they acquired them. And 
now Britain is feeling the blows. 


While Germany’s sea policy now 
is the same as in 1917-18, Britain’s posi- 
tion is vastly different. Then the naval 
forces of France, Italy, and the United 
States stood with her. All sea bases in 
the Atlantic (except in Spain), the 
Pacific, the Mediterranean (except in 
Turkey and the Austrian ports of the 
Adriatic), Ireland, and the Channel 
ports (except in invaded Belgium and 
neutral Holland) were open to her. 

Today Britain fights alone. It is 
menaced in the Orient by the Japanese 
Fleet, in the North Sea by the Germans, 
in the Mediterranean by the Italian 
Navy—and soon some of the French 
Fleet may be forced to act against her. 
And, in addition to its many duties in 
other waters, the British Fleet must 
mount constant guard against an at- 
tempt at invasion of the British Isles. 
This alone, to say nothing of the fleet’s 
duties in the Mediterranean, cramps 
mobility. 

In the last war it was the threat at 
sea which menaced Britain most. In 
this war it is the same—but greater. 
And today, America is the sole country 
that can give Britain the aid she needs 
most: naval power, air power, and mer- 
chant ships. 
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*Encirclements’ That Don’t Encircle 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


Lest week’s movements of the 
Greeks to surround Koritza and the 
Italians to enclose Janina in a bag are 
resorts to the “encircling maneuver.” 
But to be successful, an encircling 
movement must encircle—otherwise it 
is like a zipper that does not zip. 

This type of maneuver always en- 
tails great risk, since the troops must 
move on a wide are and consequently 
expose their thin line of communication 
to hostile attack from the rear. That is 
just what happened to the Centaur Di- 
vision in the Pindus Mountains when 
it was cut off from its base in attempt- 
ing to encircle Janina and was de- 
stroyed by Greek mountain columns. 
Likewise the Greeks, in their encircling 
movement around Koritza, although 
suffering no such disaster, have not 
been able to close the circle. 

Koritza and Janina are the two focal 
points of the news in what the Italians 
planned as a two-pronged thrust. The 
northern column, based on Koritza, 
plunged across the frontier with Flo- 
rina as its immediate objective and 
Salonika as the ultimate goal. The ini- 
tial success of this drive carried the 
Italians to the foothills of the mountains 
which guard Macedonia. 

The Greek reply to this was the at- 
tempt to encircle Koritza, the Italian 
base. But as the news sifts through 
from this area, it becomes more and 
more evident that the Greek move- 
ment has not succeeded on this front. 
In fact, the Italians have not been 
driven back entirely from their ad- 
vanced position east of the border. 
What seems to have happened is that 
a Greek column crossed Lake Mikra 
Presba, which lies almost wholly in 
Greek territory. These troops, ferried in 
flatboats, landed and swooped down 
into Albanian territory from the moun- 
tains toward Koritza, where their en- 
circling movement at the beginning of 
the week was still in progress. 

While this scene was being enacted 
in the north, the Italian second prong, 
based on Porto Edda, was engaged in 
an enveloping maneuver to capture the 
key city of Janina, steppingstone to the 
naval base of Preveza, on the Ionian 
Sea. This strategy consisted of a three- 
column attack: one driving along the 
main road northwest of Janina, one 
from the direction of the coast, and the 
third directed through the Pindus 
Mountains north of the town. 


This combined drive failed. The flank 
column along the coast did strike south 
to the Kalamas River, cross to the 
southern bank, and establish an en- 
trenched bridgehead position. This col- 
umn from the coast and the one from 
the northwest have been held up, how- 
ever, and forced into entrenched posi- 
tions, while it was the third column in 
this attack—the one containing the 
Centaurs—which the Greeks claim to 
have destroyed in the Pindus Moun- 
tains. 

On the whole, the slow progress of 
the campaign may be laid to the fact 
that no blitzkrieg has been possible for 
the invader, as continued bad weather 
and few and narrow roads prevent em- 
ployment of large forces on extended 
fronts. Besides, the mountainous char- 
acter of the terrain curtails the use of 
heavy mechanized units. However, the 
cumbersome mechanized columns em- 
ployed by the Italians in their ill-fated 
march on Guadalajara in the Spanish 
war are notably absent in this cam- 
paign. The mechanized and motorized 
units now consist of light tanks, motor- 
cycles, bicycles, and light three-wheeled 
vehicles, indications that preparations 
had been made for a lightning advance. 


As for the bombing which is going 
on behind the battle front, once again 
we find the oft-repeated charge of the 
blasting of “open” cities and the killing 
of civilians. It is a charge that is usu- 
ally baseless. In the first place, the 
“open city” plea is not well founded, 
as one defense gun, one shop or fac- 
tory contributing war material, one 
storehouse of supplies, a highway or 
rail center, a rendezvous for troops—in 
fact, any place may be considered by 
a belligerent as a key point and a mili- 
tary objective. 

So that here, in this region of cen- 
turies-old battlegrounds, is found the 
same ancient principle of wholesale de- 
struction of life and property modern- 
ized and legalized under new names— 
total warfare and military necessity. 
Total warfare simply means, as stated 
in our own regulations: “To bring about 
the complete submission of the enemy 
as soon as possible by means of regu- 
lated violence.” “Military necessity” is 
merely the justification for the belliger- 
ent in “applying any amount and any 
kind of force to compel complete sub- 
mission of the enemy.” 
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among. .other things, that members of 
the spy ring were so dumb they didn’t 
recognize the change in voice at the 
telephone. 












Parliament Moves 


Building Too Good a Target: 
Bombs Damage Tower of London 






The German Luftwaffe last week had 
still failed to crack the British people, but 
it did at least succeed in driving their 
“Mother of Parliaments” into hiding. The 
House of Commons, which had met either 
on or close by the same Thames-side site 
ever since its founding in the thirteent) 
century, assembled on Nov. 7 in a new 
unspecified place “as an experiment an 
as a precaution against increased bomb- 
ing.” The regular seating arrangement 
was followed to make the members 
feel at home in unfamiliar surround- 
ings. it hadn’t been announced this 
week whether the change would be per- 
mament or whether the House of Lords 
would follow suit. 

The Gothic Parliament building with its 
three tall towers, covering an area of 8 
acres and stretching 940 feet along the 
Thames, had already shown what a good 
target it was for enemy raiders. It had its 
baptism of fire more than a month ago 
when the windows were blown out by a 
bomb that also bent the sword of Richard 
Coeur de Lion’s statue. Incidentally, while 
the Parliament building may look like 
an ancient landmark, it isn’t—its corner- 
stone was laid just a century ago, six 
years after a fire gutted the old St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel where the Commons had sat 
since 1547. 

Whatever safety M.P.’s may find in 
their secret new meeting place, 40 of them 
narrowly escaped when a bomb knocked 
in parts of the roof at the Carlton Club. 
where they were dime. The Carlton is 
one of several of London’s famous men’s 
clubs which have been hit. They are in the 
West End. And on Nov. 11 James M. 
Minifie, New York Herald Tribune London 
correspondent now in this country, wrote 
that the dropping of bombs on the wealthy 
West End had wiped out the class antago- 
nism stirred up by the earlier bombings of 
the poorer East End: “Had the Germans 
continued to concentrate on the East End 
they might have created a class conflict. 
By bombing London indiscriminately they 
killed their chances of doing such a thing 
and united the city’s population as never 
before.” 

One of the ancient landmarks which 
has suffered a direct hit recently was the 
Tower of London. The censor last week 
lifted the ban on the news—known to 
many Londoners for weeks—that a bomb 
knocked down part of the 8-foot-thick 
walls of the north bastion. William the 
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Bombed: the Tower of London, for nine centuries a landmark 


Conqueror built the Tower in the eleventh 
century, both to impress his subjects and 
to guard the river, and it has had a long 
and bloody history as palace and prison. 
The crown jewels, on view at the Tower 
in peacetime, were removed for safe- 
keeping before the war began. 

Besides bringing about the experimental 
transplanting of Parliament, the German 
raids caused other breaks with British 
tradition. On Nov. 9, when Sir George 
Wilkinson was installed as London’s new 
Lord Mayor, the customary pageantry was 
abandoned because of the air raids. The 
dignitary drove through the streets in a 
hired limousine instead of in the old 
“Cinderella” coach. It was at the luncheon 
in the Lord Mayor’s honor that Prime 
Minister Churchill congratulated Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on the election and thanked 
Wendell L. Willkie for pledging aid to 
Britain. And, though a few high fig- 
gures gathered at the Cenotaph Nov. 11, 
the usual observation of Armistice Day 
was also called off to prevent crowds 
and so as not to interfere with the war 
effort. 

In the air war, the British Air Ministry 
claimed that British bombers gave the 
great Krupp armaments plant at Essen 
one of the worst raids of the war on Nov. 7. 
Wave after wave of RAF planes were said 
to have rained bombs on it for four hours, 
leaving the vast area a mass of flames. 
And on Sunday night of this week, Ger- 
man bombers swept over London in one 
of the most intense raids so far, appar- 
ently in reprisal for the raid on Munich 
when Hitler was speaking there (see 
page 25). 


Chilean Antarctica 


The Antarctic continent’s 5,000,000 
square miles of ice-sheeted waste have in 
the past been the object of persistent ter- 
ritorial claims by Great Britain, Norway, 
France, Germany, Australia, and Argen- 
tina. Explorers of the various nations have 
staked out their claims with an eye not 
only to prestige but to future possibilities 
for air bases and mineral exploitation. 

Last week Chile joined the list of con- 
tenders by awarding itself al! Antarctic ter- 
ritory between 53 and 90 degrees west 
longitude. This tract, in the shape of a 
wedge of pie, with the tip resting on the 
South Pole, includes Graham Land, Char- 
cot Land, the Alexander and Adelaide Is- 
lands, and the site of Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd’s eastern base, set up for his 
present expedition to Little America. 

Chile’s claims rest on the “principle of 
geographic continuity”: because she owns 
the southernmost territory of the Amer- 
ican continent, she insists that her rights 
extend over uninhabited lands southward 
to the Pole. 

Such aspirations bring Chile into con- 
flict with prior claims advanced by Great 
Britain, which in 1908 established the 
Falkland Dependencies, comprising ll 
lands between the 20th and 80th meridians 
west longitude; with Argentina, which last 
year laid claim (challenging Great Britain) 
to everything between the 20th and 68th 
meridians west longitude, and with various 
claims made unofficially by Byrd and Lin- 
coln Ellsworth. 

The United States not only is absent 
from the list of claimants but the govern- 


ment does not recognize any claims to 
Antarctica whether indisputed or overlap- 
ping, whether by Americans or foreigners. 
The official ruling, formulated in 1924 by 
Charles Evans Hughes, then Secretary of 
State, still holds: that settlement and not 
merely discovery is necessary to establish 
sovereignty. 





Metaxas and Inonu 


Once Sworn Enemies Cooperate 
in Blocking Ambitions of Axis 


In 1930 two famous firebrands, Kemal 
Atatiirk, the creator of modern Turkey, 
and Eleutherios Venizelos, Greece’s repub- 
lican leader—both now dead—rigged up an 
agreement designed to wipe out the age- 
old enmity which had often developed into 
wars between their two countries. Out of 
this flimsy “friendship” pact grew a non- 
aggression treaty in 1933, a Balkan Pact in 
1934, and a limited mutual-assistance pact 
in 1938—against attack by Bulgaria. 

Thus, last week saw the ancient enemies 
in the same camp, both allies of Britain in 
an attempt to check the Axis. Greece was 
desperately battling the Italians; Turkey, 
still out of the war and pursuing an enig- 
matic policy, nevertheless was feverishly 
strengthening her defenses, standing poised 
against a possible German move toward 
the Suez Canal by way of the Dardanelles. 
Between Greece and Asiatic Turkey lay 
the blue Aegean, alive with secret naval 
maneuvers. 

The irony of a Greek-Turkish entente is 
emphasized by an Oriental aphorism: 
“When Greek and Turk embrace, heaven 
hugs the earth.” And there was a paradox 
also in the cooperation of two groups of 
men, led by John Metaxas, dictator of 
Greece, and Ismet Inénii, President of 
Turkey, who had been sworn enemies and 
were of widely diverse tendencies and 
backgrounds. 


Metaxas & Co. 


The tubby and blue-eyed little John 
Metaxas, now in his 70s, fought the Turks 
in 1896-97 and. from there went to Berlin, 
where admiring Prussians dubbed him 
“Little Moltke,” after one of their greatest 
tacticians. Henceforth, Metaxas was pro- 
German. When the last war started, 
Greece became a madhouse of rival Allied 
and German intrigue and espionage. Greece 
didn’t join Britain in the Dardanelles cam- 
paign. But Metaxas, then Chief of Staff, 
supplied the British with the Greek Gen- 
eral Staff plans for attacking Constanti- 
nople by land, to avoid the impregnable 
Turkish sea defenses. 

This led to his exile by the Venizelists 
in 1916. Four years later, when Greece was 
preparing to fight Turkey, he waylaid a 
Greek mission in Brindisi en route to Lon- 
don and warned its members that Kemal 
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Atatiirk would win. His advice was 
ignored. Later that year he was allowed to 
return home, but he refused to accept his 
old post as Chief of Staff and urged the 
Greeks to evacuate Asia Minor. Then, in 
the upheaval following the defeat of Greece 
and the burning of Smyrna, Metaxas was 
forced to flee for his life, disguised as a 
sailor on a Norwegian cargo boat. 

Three years later he was permitted to 
return and, from then on, as a member of 
the government, he worked for a restora- 
tion of the monarchy, overturned in 1924. 

On Nov. 8, 1935, a plebiscite was won by 
the royalists, and the pro-English George 
II came back to cope with the pro-Ger- 
man Metaxas. Ten months.later Metaxas, 
charging that the Communists had plotted 
a general strike, dissolved Parliament and 
set himself up as dictator. 

A censorship was slapped on the press; 
strikes were banned, and three or four 
thousand enemies were hauled off to ban- 
ishment. Presently the newspapers were 
full of praise for Germany and Italy; let- 
ters were stamped “Sleep quietly; Greece 
is safe,” and the dictator promised “sever- 
ity without pity.” But Metaxas’ pro- 
Fascist feeling was not strong enough for 
complete surrender to the Axis when the 
test came. 

Metaxas’ regime had none of the glar- 
ing brutality of Hitler’s or Mussolini’s. 
Now paunchy and heavy-jowled, he pre- 
ferred to dictate in spectacles, morning 
trousers, and black felt hat instead of in a 
uniform. He achieved repression with an 
air of cool, soft-spoken reasonableness. In 
a flat he lived modestly, worked sixteen 
to twenty hours a day, and amused himself, 
if there was time, with Shakespeare. 

Predictions of friction between dictator 
and King were made but never material- 
ized—at least on the surface. Perhaps 
George II had had enough trouble. His 
family’s existence had been hectic, and he 
himself had lost his throne after a reign of 
fifteen months. No more successful had 
been his marriage to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Marie of Rumania, which ended in a 
divorce. 

For almost twelve years London knew 
the exiled King as an amiable young man 
who lived quietly in an unpretentious 
hotel, kept no “shadow court,” refrained 
from politics, amused himself at dinner 
parties and as a member of learned socie- 
ties, managed to dress well on £1,000 a 
year, made a fetish of keeping fit, smoked 
denicotinized cigarettes, and was flatter- 
ingly pro-British. 

After his return to Athens in 1935, 
George continued to live a quiet life. The 
hoop-la of his reception, nicely garnished 
with blue and white triumphal arches, 
was followed by no pomp, no galas. He 
fitted into the Metaxas notion of how 
kings should behave in countries run by 
dictators. 

More important than the King, as far 
as Metaxas’ present plans are concerned, 
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is the 52-year-old Generalissimo, Alexan- 


der Papagos, now taking part in his fifth . 


war (the preceding ones were the First 
and Second Balkan, Greco-Turkish, and 
World). A graduate of the Athens Mili- 
tary Academy, student of a cavalry school 
in Italy, he had received little attention 
abroad except for his spectacular appear- 
ance in London in 1935, when, attired in a 
purple cloak and a blue and gold uniform 
glittering with medals, he took part in the 
“Come Home” mission to exiled King 
George. 


Inonii & Co. 


Like Metaxas, Ismet InGnii, President 
of Turkey, studied military tactics in 
Germany. Unlike Metaxas, however, his 
sympathies veered to Britain. 

Born in 1880, a revolutionist, military 
man, and administrator, Inénii is one of 
the dynamic band led by Kemal that 
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lifted the nation out of medieval squalor. 
A veteran. of the Young Turks’ Revolt of 
1908 and the Balkan Wars, he helped 
Kemal to devise the moves that stopped 
the British at the Dardanelles. 

In the struggle to maintain Turkish in- 
dependence in 1919-22, Inénii crushed the 
Greeks at Inénii (whence comes his name) 
and then outbluffed the British-dominated 
peace conference at Lausanne. The trium- 
phal arches that greeted his homecoming 
were a sign that Turkey was ready for a 
swift comeback as a Kemal “republic.” 

Quickly In6énii, the warrior and diplo- 
mat, evolved into an administrator with a 
mania for modernization. Backward Tur- 
key swallowed in rapid order new build- 
ing, plumbing, schools, scientific research, 
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rights for women, a Latin script to supplant 
Arabic, and the end of polygamy, fezzes, 
and muezzins. Inénii was Atatiirk’s tireless 
aide in erasing the past. 

Unlike the roistering KemAl, Inénii had 
always been known as a model husband 
and stay-at-home, except for an occasional 
fling at poker. The onetime military marti- 
net is now, at 60, a quiet-spoken little man 
with thin gray hair, bristling mustache, 
and an intact vitality shown in his flash- 
ing black eyes. For thirteen years of 
Kemal’s fifteen-year rule, Inénii was Pre- 
mier and, since the leader’s death in 1938, 
he has been President. He has maintained 
close ties with Greece, Britain, and Russia. 

Supporting Inénii in the present crisis 
is Marshal Fevzi Cakmak, 64-year-old 
leader of the Turkish Army, who served on 
the Serbian-Albanian front during the 
Balkan Wars, saw World War service in 
Syria, on the Caucasian front, and at the 
Dardanelles, where he drew the praise of 
an enemy from Winston Churchill. After 
the World War he was made Chief of 
Staff and finally Marshal for his part in 
the fight for Turkish independence. Known 
as one of the few men who ever dared to 
disagree with Kemal he has won credit for 
creating the modern Turkish Army. His 
principal recreations are hunting, fishing, 
and playing piano duets with his wife. His 
reading is confined to military and agri- 
cultural subjects, and when his army days 
are over he plans to wind up on a farm 
near Smyrna. 





Sidelights of the War 


In blacked-out Oslo numerous offices 
have sprung up, advertising: “We ar- 
range safe escort,” “Escort bureaus (young 
Norwegian officers) ,” and “Dark Pilots, we 
are all students.” Their chief customers 
are women who, to avoid going home alone 
after meetings, theaters, or parties, are 
willing to pay 144 kroner (about 65 cents) 
for each half hour before midnight and 2 
kroner (about 86 cents) after midnight. 
Party or weekly rates are lower. 


q A London magistrate recommended leni- 
ency in the case of Solomon Mosquito, In- 
dian member of the Canadian Active Serv- 
ice Force, who, bored because there was no 
fighting, deserted the army and later, to 
buy food, stole a purse and jewelry in an 
air-raid shelter. 


§ As his purse for fighting a ten-round 
draw with Vincent Aucejo in Paris, Val- 
entin Anglemann, 30, recently demobilized 
flyweight, received the following: 100 
francs ($2), 50 liters of wine, a bouquet 
of violets, and a sack of potatoes. 


{ After Robert Wagner, Nazi ruler of 
Alsace, forbade his subjects to wear berets 
because they are “a sign of Latin in- 
fection,” workers at a factory in Barr ap- 
peared wearing top hats. (They were bor- 
rowed from undertakers.) 














“YES SIR -They gave me serum, too!” 


Tom Bradley’s friends say he is lucky 
—recovering so quickly and smoothly 
from pneumonia. Maybe so. But Tom 
probably owes his life to the fact that 
he called his doctor at the first warning 
signal—a signal which most people 
would have ignored as nothing more 
than a cold. As a result, pneumococci 
were detected and promptly and accu- 
rately “‘typed”’, providing the early 
diagnosis which is so vitally impor- 
tant for correct treatment and prompt 
recovery—for the doctor’s best wea- 
pons are most effective in the early 
stages of the disease. 


The combination of serum and 


CHEMISTS 


sulfapyridine may well be called a 
“double-barreled gun” for pneumonia. 
The serum provides the necessary 
anti-bodies while sulfapyridine inhib- 
its the growth of the devastating germ. 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a 
division of American Cyanamid 
Company, pioneered in the pro- 
duction of specific anti-pneumo- 
coccic sera. More recently, Cyan- 
amid’s chemical researches have 
provided the effective chemo- 
therapeutic drugs which may be 
used separately or to complement 
type specific serum. Sulfapyridine 


and Sulfathiazole were co-dis- 


BUILD NEW 


covered and developed in Cyanamid’s 
Research Laboratories. Thus Cyana- 
mid has made another contribution to 
progress by helping medical science 


combat disease and restore health. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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ON’T WAIT. There’s cold 
D weather ahead—change to 
winter-grade Insulated Havoline or 
Texaco Motor Oil and get quick 
starting and the instantaneous lubri- 
cation insulated oil can give in cold 


weather. Change to Texaco wénter- 


‘TEXACO DEALERS 


TO WINTER LUBRICANTS NOW! 


grade gear oils for easy shifting. 
Change to Marfak chassis lubricants 
for easy riding and put in an anti- 
freeze to avoid freeze-up troubles. 
Only this service gives your car com- 
plete protection. Get it today at your 
Texaco Dealer. 












UNE IN FRED ALLEN— 
Texaco Dealers invite 
you to enjoy Fred Allen 
/ in the new full-hour 
program of the TEXACO 

STAR THEATRE .. . with Kenny Baker, 
Al Goodman’s Orchestra and a great 
cast. Every Wednesday Night, Co- 
lumbia Network. 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 
C.S.T., 10:00 M.S.T., 9:00 P.S.T. 
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Neville Chamberlain 


History Expected to View Him 


as Sincere Warrior for Peace 
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German bombers bound for London last 
week droned over the village of Heck- 
field, in the Hampshire countryside. 
One bomb fell within 40 yards of the 
old house where Neville Chamberlain lay 
on a sickbed. 

The 71-year-old ex-Prime Minister, fail- 
ing to rally from an intestinal operation for 
cancer last July, had resigned his Cabinet 
post as Lord President of the Council 
on Oct. 3. His strength failed rapidly, 
and he died on Nov. 9—although the 
censor delayed the announcement until 
the next day. 

In his last illness Chamberlain was at- 
tended by the King’s physician, Lord 
Horder, and the King and Queen recently 
spent an hour at his bedside. In addition 
to Mrs. Chamberlain, he left a son, Fran- 
cis Neville, a lieutenant in an anti-aircraft 
unit, and one daughter. In peace, the son 
was a chemist, who’ had taken no part 
in politics. 


Balance Sheet 


Chamberlain belonged to a middle-class 
family which has influenced British poli- 
cies for more than half a century, first 
through Joseph Chamberlain, the great 
Liberal reformer, and then through the 
eldest son, the late Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, who signed the Locarno Pact as 
Foreign Secretary. 

It was left to the younger son, Neville, 
to be the only one of three Chamberlains 
to rise to become Prime Minister, and that 
despite the fact that, unlike his half broth- 
er, the suave and monocled Sir Austen, he 
had not been bred for politics but for busi- 
ness. From Rugby he went to Mason Col- 
lege, Birmingham; then, when he was 21, 
his father sent him to the Bahamas to run 
a sisal plantation. That venture failed, and 
seven years later he returned to the family 
screw-manufacturing firm. 

In 1915 Chamberlain became Lord May- 
or of Birmingham, as his father had been 
before him. He did not enter Parliament 
until 1918, when he was 49. Four years 
later he became Postmaster-General, then 
served as Paymaster, three terms as Min- 
ister of Health, and two as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer before succeeding Stanley 
Baldwin as Prime Minister in 1937. 

The prewar crisis washed out all that 
was humdrum in this record and made 
Chamberlain one of the most famous and 
most controversial men in the world. Al- 
though a good debater in Commons, he 
was no brilliant orator like Churchill, cap- 
able of arousing enthusiasm in his hearers. 
His manner was aloof and dictatorial, and 
his lean, spare figure, drooping mustache, 
high wing collar, and inevitable umbrella 
made him the butt of cartoonists. 
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Two years ago Chamberlain made the 
famous visits to Hitler at Berchtesgaden, 
Godesberg, and finally Munich. He was a 
hero to England when he returned from 
Munich with the assurance of “peace in 
our time.” Then Hitler invaded Czecho- 
Slovakia, which Chamberlain took as a 
promise willfully broken. And it was a bit- 
terly disillusioned man who had to tell his 
countrymen—before another year had 
passed—that they were again at war with 
Germany. 





Significance 


Among the tributes to Chamberlain after 
his death, which were paid by political 
friend and foe alike, was one rather cryptic 
statement from Ernest Bevin, the powerful 
Labor leader: “I feel that his passing will 
be looked upon as the passing of an age.” 
This was apt, because to most of the world 
Chamberlain symbolized the typical mid- 
dle-class British businessman’s combina- 
tion of integrity, spirit of compromise, and 
incapacity to fathom other breeds. 
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But as a symbol Chamberlain was too 
typical: most of his life actually had been 
spent within the horizon of the society he 
symbolized, whereas British policy tradi- 
tionally has been conducted by men spe- 
cifically trained for that job. And it was 
the combination of a tyro at foreign policy 
who also resented criticism which explained 
many of Chamberlain’s political blunders. 

The revulsion of public sentiment against 
Chamberlain, following the failure of the 
appeasement policy to appease Hitler, was 
comparable to the turn of feeling against 
Woodrow Wilson in the United States after 
the Paris Peace Conference. 

Ultimately, however, as one of the men 
responsible in the blackest hour of modern 
times, Chamberlain may be condemned for 
misplaying his cards against Hitler. But— 
especially since the delay gave time to 
build up the Royal Air Force—it is likely 
that history will wash away much of the 
opprobrium that made his name a symbol 
of appeasement and mark him as a man 
who made a valiant effort to keep peace. 





Neville Chamberlain, 1869-1940: Prime Minister of appeasement and war 
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Army Expands Military Plant 
With Eye to Permanent Setup 


Thousands of Acres Added to 
Camps to Accommodate Draft 
and Any Future Training 


For years it has been the peacetime pol- 
icy of the Army to maintain quarters for 
about 225,000 troops at the nation’s 320- 
odd military posts. At times in recent 
years this has been almost twice as many 
as were needed (in 1932 Army personnel 
struck its low point of 118,750), but with 
the advent of peacetime conscription it 
became necessary to make preparations for 
handling an Army of 1,400,000 men. This 
resulted in the reopening of such famous 
wartime training centers as Camp Beaure- 
gard, La., and Camp Upton, L.L., and the 
start of a $568,500,000 cantonment-build- 
ing program. 

With indications that 90 per cent of the 
greatest troop housing program in our 


peacetime history would be completed by 
Jan. 1 and the remainder by next June, 
the War Department last week turned its 
attention to another phase of the training 
program—the acquisition of more land for 
the military establishment. The largest 
purchase of the week was that of 360,000 
acres near Hinesville, Ga., for use as an 
anti-aircraft practice ground (1,500,000 
acres were acquired in Utah several weeks 
ago by the Air Corps as a bombing range) . 
Other acreage obtained totaled 4,450 for 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; 19,400 for Fort Sill, 
Okla.; 5,600 for Fort Devens, Mass.; 
51,000 for Fort Bliss, Texas; _ 39,500 
(leased) for Camp Joseph T. Robinson, 
Ark.; and 154,000 on the Nacimiento River 
in California for the use of Fort Ord. In 
addition, the Army is shopping around for 
40,000 acres in the Midwest for a Seventh 
Corps Area training center. 

Two considerations are in the back- 
ground of this land-buying program: the 


need for large areas to test the newer 
methods of warfare and the Army plan to 
consolidate each division in a single camp 
in contrast to the previous policy of scat- 
tered units. Under the present blueprint, 
the field forces of the United States will 
be divided into four armies with a total 
of 27 divisions—nine Regular Army and 
eighteen National Guard—plus two caval- 
ry and two or more armored units. In ad- 
dition to these troops, general headquar- 
ters will control other groups such as the 
air force, coast and harbor defenders, and 
the men stationed at overseas posts. 
Training 

Because it takes more than a year to 
train a man for the tank service or for 
aviation (unless he already has special 
qualifications), most of the draftees who 
start moving armyward late this month 
will wind up in one of the 27 divisions. In 
general, it will be the Army’s policy to 
send inductees to the training centers clos- 
est to their homes, but specialists prob- 
ably will be sent wherever they are needed. 

The first step toward Army life to be 
made by the draftee (or the registrant 
who volunteers for a year’s training and 
thus is called before order No. 1) will be 
to the Induction Center in his area (sce 
map). There he will be reexamined and 
sworn in as a soldier. Until March 15, 
when the 21 Replacement Centers (see map) 
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Diagram for draftees: Where most of the new soldiers will be trained 
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of NEW FAST SCHEDULES 


FOR AMERICAS MOST FAMOUS FLEET 


Round the world in 95 days! That will be the 
record of America’s new President Liners! 
Soon seven of these new ships will join 
America’s most famous fleet... new, faster 
ships to carry passengers and mail and varied, 
vital cargo from New York to Havana, Cris- 
tobal, Balboa, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Ma- 
nila, Singapore, Colombo, Bombay, Cape- 
town, Port of Spain and back to America. 
They’ll come in frequently, regularly; short- 
ening by ten days the world’s most rigid sched- 
ule; welcomed at their far-flung ports of call 


as no other ships that sail the seas today. 

For with their new speed comes a new kind 
of round-world travel luxury, designed upon 
the unparalleled experience of more than 380 
round-world voyages; more than nine million 
miles safely and on time. 

These new President Liners are big and 
broad and deep for easy riding, with air-con- 
ditioned dining rooms and lounges for new 
comfort in the tropics. Every stateroom is out- 
side, high amidship. And there are open, sunny 
decks with built-in swimming pools; and glass 
enclosed verandas. 


SEVEN IDENTICAL NEW PRESIDENT LINERS FOR SERVICE TO THE 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
Round-World Service 


Details of their schedules, and those of the 
Trans-Pacific President Liners (California, via 
Hawaii, to Japan, China, the Philippines and 
return) may be had from any Travel Agent. 
Or from American President Lines at 604 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 110 So. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago or 311 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco. (Offices in other principal cities.) 

Maiden Voyage: S.S. President Monroe Decem- 
ber 28 from New York. Thenthe Presidents Hayes, 
Adams, Van Buren, Polk, Garfield, Jackson .to 
California, and via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route to the Orient and round the world. 


ORIENT AND ROUND THE WORLD 
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are completed, the draftee will go direct- 
ly from the Induction Center to the 
mass training camps to which he has been 
assigned for elementary training in spe- 
cial recruit detachments. When the Re- 
placement Centers are opened, however, 
this rookie training of three months in dis- 
cipline, military law, hygiene, care of 
clothes, weapons, and the like will be given 
there before the trainee is sent out to fill 
the ranks of a Regular Army or National 
Guard outfit. 

Meanwhile, every effort is being made 
to make the training in each subject alike 
in the camps all over the country. Heavy 
emphasis will be laid on teamwork, par- 
ticularly in the later phases of the year’s 
training. Before finishing his hitch, each 
trainee is expected to get a crack at the 
latest-type equipment in his arm of the 
service and to be given a chance to partici- 
pate in large-scale maneuvers. 


Significance 


The outstanding feature of the Army’s 
expansion program is its apparent rejec- 
tion of the idea that it is building for an 
emergency. Instead, all efforts are aimed 
toward permanently increasing the na- 
tion’s military plant. In most cases, land 
for training centers is being bought out- 
right instead of leased, and every care is 
being taken to avoid makeshifts in troop 
housing facilities. This reflects the feeling 
of many Army officers that our training 
program must continue for some years to 
come, possibly changing over to some 
universal-military-training plan. 

The future of any such program, how- 
ever, depends upon events in Europe and 
Asia. Should the Axis win the war, it 
seems certain that we would deem it nec- 
essary to maintain a large standing army 
to protect the Western Hemisphere against 
any European penetration. But even if 
Britain should be victorious—an eventu- 
ality that it is generally conceded would 
take some years—it appears unlikely that 
we would permit our military strength to 
dwindle anywhere near the post-World 
War low point for many years. 

While continuance of the training pro- 
gram may mean many changes in our way 
of life (for instance, many more men 
would spend their vacations in refresher 
camps as the Reserve components in- 
crease) as long as there is a chance of war, 
such training is invaluable to the individ- 
ual as well as to the military. This is par- 
ticularly true in the light of World War 
Army statistics which show that a well- 
trained soldier is only half as likely to be- 
come a casualty as a poorly trained one. 











Great Lakes Fleet 


Our Navy hasn’t had a fighting force on 
the Great Lakes since the war of 1812. The 
only modern-armed ships we and Canada 
maintain there are Coast. Guard vessels, 








whose maximum armament is limited by 
treaty to 6-pounders. 

Nevertheless, the Ninth Naval District, 
with headquarters at Chicago, is an im- 
portant part of our naval setup. Not only 
does it contain, at Chicago, the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station—one of our 
four big depots for giving preliminary shore 

















Sullivan in The N. Y. Journal & American 
‘Now remember, Cookie, I like my 
filet mignon medium rare’ 





Soldier Slanguage 


In the 22 years since the World 
War, Army slang has kept pace with 
changing military methods, accord- 
ing to Maj. Arthur Vollmer, head of 
a WPA-War Department dictionary 
project which is trying to bring the 
supject up to date. However, much 
of the old Army slang, such as 
shavetail (second lieutenant) , archie 
(anti-aircraft gun), and dog robber 
(officer’s orderly), has remained in 
the soldier’s vocabulary. Among 
some of the newer terms are: 


Blitzes—air patrols 
Bootleg—coffee 

Fat Friends—balloons 
Popeye—spinach 
Walkie-Talkie—portable radio 
G-2—inquisitiveness 

Buttoned up—orders carried out 
Weather-krock—meteorologist 
Ether—radio telephone 

Flower pot—plane power turret 
A mustard—smart pilot 

400 W—maple syrup 

The kid—bomber co-pilot 
Geese—enemy bomber formation 
Mainten—overhaul base 
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training to enlisted men*—but it also 
maintains a fleet of training vessels, chiefly 
to provide refresher courses for Midwest- 
ern naval reserves. 

Last week, with the Great Lakes due to 
freeze over shortly and the Navy needing 
all its craft in open water, this antiquated 
fourteen-ship fleet—mostly gunboats and 
sub-chasers of World War vintage—pre- 
pared to leave for the New York Navy 
Yard at Brooklyn. One ship not expected 
to be ready on schedule, however, is the 
YP-26, which was beached during a storm 
at Port Washington, Wis., Nov. 9, while 
on a final training cruise. 





50-50 
Roosevelt Boosts British Aid; 
New Load Put on Plane Makers 


Under the law, the government may 
compel the manufacturers of materials 
needed for defense to fill Army and Navy 
contracts prior to orders for similar goods 
for private accounts or for export. This is 
the basis for the system under which the 
Priorities Committee of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission decides whose 
orders shall be filled first. Thus the manu- 
facture of munitions and warplanes for 
Britain and other countries, in effect, 
comes under the direct control of the 
United States Government. 

So far in our preparedness program, 
our government has held its demands to 
about 55 per cent of these defense mate- 
rials in order to give Britain the remain- 
ing 45 per cent. Last week President 
Roosevelt announced that this policy had 
been revised to give Britain more aid— 
that in the future munitions and warplanes 
coming out of American plants would be 
divided 50-50 between the United States 
and the British Empire. Shortly after- 
ward, the Priorities Committee announced 
it had given Britain the go-ahead to nego- 
tiate with American plane makers for 
12,000 more ships. 

This new green light for the British left 
the plane situation: on order for Britain, 
14,000 ships, plus the tentative new con- 
tracts for 12,000; on order for the United 
States, 25,000, to which soon may be add- 
ed another 20,000 warcraft still in the dis- 
cussion stage. On the other side of the pic- 
ture, we are now turning out about 1,000 
military planes a month, and the industry 
is expected to step this up to 1,500 by 
July 1. 


Significance-—~— 


Predictions that aid to Britain would be 
increased after the election appear to be 
borne out by the President’s new policy 
on planes and munitions. But exactly how 








*The others are at Newport, R.I., Hampton 
Roads, Va., and San Diego, Calif. 
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Texas Oil Worker wins contests. “I 
bought my Corona to make my daily 
reports on, and for contest pastime,” 
says L. G. Rambin, Overton, Texas, 
“and have won enough to pay for it. 
It writes so crisp and clear that en- 
tries leap out to greet the judges!” 
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the new plan will be worked out is not 
clear, particularly to plane makers, who 
see little chance of expanding their facili- 
ties enough in the near future to meet 
these new demands. 

Because of this jumbled state of affairs, 
manufacturers are becoming increasingly 
uneasy over reports that the government 
is considering building plane plants of its 
own—a form of nationalization of at least 
part of the industry. If this happens, both 
the government and the industry are in 
for headaches, insiders say, because the 
shortage of technicians is already so acute 
that manufacturers are hard put to man 
their own enlarged plants. 

The net result of all of this has been 
an increase in criticism of the whole plane 
situation, with the experts pointing out 
that the industry is being asked to expand 
its output twice as fast as Germany and 
five times as fast as Britain has been able 
to do—a job that may prove too great 
even for the greatest manufacturing na- 
tion in the world. 





Shell Production 


Industry Cooperating With U.S. 
to Speed up Munitions Output 


To provide the Army with the artillery 
ammunition needed in modern warfare, our 
armament industry must produce shells 
ranging from the pound-and-a-half 37-mil- 
limeter (about 14-inch) missile used in 
aircraft cannon and infantry anti-tank 
guns to giant 16-inch projectiles weighing 
more than a ton. In between are the 75-, 
105-, 155-millimeter (roughly equivalent 
to 3, 4.1, and 6 inches) and 8-inch shells 
which will give our mobile artillery its 
main hitting power and hence will be 
turned out in greatest numbers. 

Since the government normally main- 
tains only small arsenal facilities, the vast 
bulk of our production will come from pri- 
vate industry. And because of the many 
processes involved in shell making, includ- 
ing the forging and machining of shell 
cases of all sizes and types and the con- 
struction of delicate detonation mecha- 
nisms, the government has called in scores 
of companies to help make the parts. 
Among these, concerns like United States 
Steel and Bethlehem Steel will make shell 
forgings, while other specialists will turn 
out such components as brass cartridge 
cases, detonators, fuses, and primers. 

In addition, the government is building 
a shell forging and machining plant at 
Gadsden, Ala., to be operated by the 
Lansdowne Steel & Iron Co. of Morton, 
Pa., which will not only supplement out- 
put from private industry but will also 
serve, after the emergency, to maintain our 
peacetime supplies and help develop tech- 
nique. 

When all the parts begin to roll in quan- 


de World 
Capt. James Roosevelt takes over 


tity out of the machine shops, the job of 
filling the larger shells with TNT and other 
explosives and of turning out the complete 
rounds will be undertaken by ammunition- 
loading plants now being built by the gov- 
ernment. The newest project of this type, 
announced last week, is a $34,451,384 load- 
ing plant to be built and operated at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, by Day & Zimmermann, Inc., 
of Philadelphia. In addition, three others 
—at Ravenna, Ohio, Wilmington, IIl., and 
Union Center, Ind.—are already in process 
of construction, and more are contem- 
plated. 


Significance 


When we entered the World War, our 
supplies of field-artillery ammunition on 
hand were less than a month’s supply. But 
by efficient organization of our ammuni- 
tion-making resources, we quickly made up 
for lost time, and by November 1918 our 
monthly output of unfilled shells reached 
7,044,000, outstripping French production 
and closely approaching British. After the 
war, virtually all the newly built facilities, 
including government loading and explo- 
sive plants, were scrapped, so that in the 
present emergency we again had to start 
from scratch. 

However, because of the industrial mo- 
bilization plan worked out by the War 
Department in postwar years, we were 
much better prepared to set up a muni- 
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tions-making organization this time than 
last. Hence, Army officials are confident 
that, over a given period of time, the pres- 
ent program will exceed even the progress 
made in 1917-18. 


Defense Week 


Sxis: At northern Army posts such as 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., and Fort Snelling, 
Minn., the Army will mix business and 
pleasure this winter. It will furnish skis 
and snowshoes and encourage the men to 
take up winter sports in the hope that the 
fun will produce war-in-the-snow soldiers. 
In addition to such help-yourself-to-train- 
ing methods, complete patrols will be 
equipped with skis and snowshoes for ele- 
mentary training at Fort Devens, Mass., 
Fort Custer, Mich., and Fort Lewis, Wash. 
As a move in this direction, the Army last 
week revealed it has ordered more than 
4,000 ski outfits, bringing its total con- 
tracts for winter sports equipment of this 
type to $82,691. 


Buackout: Night factory work requires 
abundant light, but how to have it and 
still maintain a complete blackout under 
aerial bombardment has long occupied 
scientists. Last week Harold A. Breeding, 
36-year-old physicist at General Electric’s 
Schenectady plant, advanced one solution 
to the problem. By spraying factory win- 
dows with monastrol blue, and using sodi- 
um lights inside, a practical blackout is ob- 
tained. The blue glass allows only blue 
light to go out—and sodium lights give 
off no blue rays. 


EquiepMENT: Contracts announced last 
week included awards of $122,323,020 to 
the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, for an un- 
disclosed number (at least 4,000) of Pratt 
& Whitney 2,000-horsepower airplane en- 
gines; $11,436,042 to the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Paterson, N.J., for airplane 
motors, and $2,043 to Buglecraft Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y., for 750 bugles. In addi- 
tion, Navy officials revealed that as part 
of a $115,000,000 naval armament expan- 
sion program, six gun factories would be 
erected at sites to be selected between 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 


Notes: Capt. James Roosevelt, eldest 
son of the Pfesident, started his tour of 
active duty in the Marine Corps by con- 
fusing the order “Left face” with “Right 
face,” turning his Reserve company into 
a concrete wall in Los Angeles, just before 
entraining for Camp Elliott, near San 
Diego . . . The War Department banned 
the purchase of discharges (for $120 after 
a year’s service) by Army enlisted men 
. . . The Metals Reserve Co. contracted 
with five Bolivian companies to provide 
sufficient ores and concentrates to pro- 
duce 18,000 tons of tin annually (in a do- 
mestic smelter to be built) for the next 
five years. 





Evsay DAY, American’s 
luxurious skysleepers carry 
scores of passengers across the 
nation on its famous South- 
ern Sunshine Route. First 
two, then three, then four— 
and now five American Air- 
lines flights daily each way from coast-to-coast are 
required to meet public demand. 


This nature-favored airway connects New York 
and Los Angeles in one smooth overnight flight 
over Virginia, Tennessee and the colorful Sun Coun- 
try of Texas and Arizona. It links vitally important 


centers of commerce and industry. It provides 
bustling Washington, D. C. with quick transcon- 
tinental service. 

The Southern Sunshine Route is preferred by air 
travelers not only for smooth, comfortable flight 
but also because American flies it! That means cour- 
teous, thoughtful attention from the staff on the 
ground, the crew in the air; the comfort and conven- 
ience of the modern Flagship; the many ingenious 
ways American has devised to make even the brief- 
est journeys superbly enjoyable. Enjoy your next 
trip to the fullest—Go American! Call your Travel 
Agent or the nearest American Airlines office. 


Send for beautiful full-color Sun Country booklet. (Enclose 10¢ coin or stamps for 
postage and handling.) Dept. 25, American Airlines, Inc., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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a leader in 
coal mining 





IN BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 


Illinois ranks third among all the States. Coal is mined in more than 



















half the counties in the State. Over one thousand mines, including both 
pit and strip mines, have an annual total production of fifty million 
tons. Short hauls, and—in many industrial communities—low-cost water 
transportation over the Illinois Waterway, give manufacturers in Illinois 

reduced heating and power costs. By-product gas is produced eco- 

nomically in Illinois from coal mined within the State. Modern methods 
| of processing Illinois coal produce a high grade of stoker coal, high 
in B.T.U. and low in ash. The proximity of inexhaustible deposits of 
bituminous coal is an important factor in the determination of the 
location of a new plant or branch plant in many industries. If you } 
utilize bituminous coal for heating purposes, power, by-product gas or 
in the manufacture of synthetics, textiles, or other commercial by- 
products, investigate the benefits you will gain from an Illinois loca- 
tion for your business. For complete data on Illinois coal, write— 
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CIO Drive to Unhorse Lewis 
Depends on Stand of Murray 


Hillman Faction Too Small 
to Swing Union Against Leader 


and Hasten Labor Peace 


With Willkie’s defeat, will John L. Lewis 
stick by the resignation of the CIO presi- 
dency he promised, even though many of 
his followers demand he continue? Will the 
resignation finally bring the AFL and CIO 
together and end jurisdictional strikes? 
These were the big questions that most 
concerned labor circles and industrialists 
alike last week, following the reelection of 
President Roosevelt. 

Lewis himself threw no light on his 
plans, but his friends and opponents—and 
even President Roosevelt—kept the issues 
very much alive. Telling newspapermen: 
“There’s your story,” Mr. Roosevelt fo- 
cused attention upon the labor outlook the 
day after the election by pointing to plac- 
ards carried by workmen in Hyde Park 
which read: “Not Lewis but labor unity.” 

Lewis’ critics within the CIO, headed by 
the retail, textile, and clothing workers’ 
unions, which are dominated by Sidney 
Hillman, labor coordinator for the Defense 
Commission, demanded that the bushy- 
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CIO Roosevelt supporters reminded Lewis of his promise 


























Rube Goldberg in The New York Sun 
‘Remember that speech, John?’ 


browed miner chieftain quit immediately 
and began pushing Philip Murray, vice 
president of the miners’ union and chair- 
man of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, for CIO president. And, in Wash- 
ington, Lewis foes posted a “resignation 
accepted” sign across the front of the 
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United Mine Workers offices, while a CIO 
official in Portland, Maine, who supported 
Willkie set his boss an example by resign- 
ing. 

On the other hand, the left-wing unions, 
which supported the CIO chief in his fight 
against the third term, promptly initiated 
a draft-Lewis movement to prevent the 
resignation. Instigators included Harry 
Bridges of the West Coast longshoremen, 
Joseph Curran of the East Coast seamen, 
Michael Quill of the transport workers, 
and officials of a few other, smaller unions 
which are generally regarded as followers 
of the Communist party line. 

The outcome of the scrap, apparently 
awaiting the CIO convention which begins 
Nov. 18, seemed at the first of this week 
to depend entirely upon whether the 54- 
year-old Murray, who is widely respected 
as a skillful negotiator by labor leaders and 
industrialists and who strongly supported 
Roosevelt and Wallace at the Chicago con- 
vention, decides to fight his boss and long- 
time friend. 

The Hillman faction (a possible 500,000 
members) by far outnumbers the left-wing- 
er groups (who perhaps account for 150,- 
000 members) .* But the giant miners’ un- 
ion—backbone of the ClIO—despite its evi- 
dent failure to follow unanimously Lewis’ 
recommendations in the election, will line 
up with the draft movement unless Murray 
wages a vigorous battle. Moreover, without 
Murray’s support, it is doubtful whether 
Hillman can swing the auto, steel, electri- 
cal, and rubber unions, which supported 
the New Deal and whose convention vote 
totals more than either the Hillman or the 
miner and left-wing groups. Of course, 
Lewis himself may terminate the contro- 
versy by lining up behind Murray. 

Meanwhile, government labor experts, 
who are exerting terrific pressure on Mur- 
ray to accept the CIO presidency, were 
confident that early peace in the labor 
movement would follow his election. The 
dominant position of the AFL—resulting 
from the national election setback and 
steady membership gains (while CIO has 
been losing) —and Hillman’s keen desire to 
obtain credit for arranging a labor armi- 
stice are among the factors explaining their 
optimism. 





Significance 


Actual conclusion of an enduring labor 
peace may require many months, even if 
Murray runs for CIO president and defeats 
Lewis. For one thing, the miners and left- 
wing groups might bolt the industrial-union 





*The CIO claims a total membership of 
4,000,000, although this is strenuously disputed 
by the AFL, which puts the figure at 1,500,000, 
or even less since David Dubinsky took his 
250,000 garment workers back into the Federa- 
tion. 
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organization if the miner boss is ousted. 
Moreover, even after a general AFL-CIO 
peace agreement was signed, protracted ne- 


+ gotiations would be required to settle such 


knotty problems as how to combine the 
CIO and AFL electrical unions, or how to 
adjust the craft-union claims on skilled 
workers enrolled in the auto, steel, and rub- 
ber industrial unions. In the past, Murray 
has sided with his chief in demanding AFL 


concessions on these issues. 





Markets and Debts 


Absorbed with Lewis’ fate and busy 
on record orders, businessmen weren’t 
much concerned over the stock market’s 
initial reaction to the election outcome— 
even though the selling last Wednesday 
drove the Dow-Jones industrial-stock aver- 
age down three points and gave utility 
shares their worst drubbing in many 
months. However, the stock-price trend 
was reversed the next morning by a state- 
ment from Secretary of the,Treasury Mor- 
genthau which also jarred commodity mar- 
kets out of their rut. 

Morgenthau announced that, to finance 
the preparedness program, Congress would 
shortly be asked to raise the debt limit 
from $49,000,000,000 to between $60,000,- 
000,000 and $65,000,000,000 and to make all 
future Federal, state, and municipal bond 
issues subject to taxation. Furthermore, 
he warned that the proposed new limita- 
tion might be exhausted by June 30, 
1942 (the debt now is only $44,169,- 
592,000), and asserted that additional 
taxes should be imposed when the restric- 


- tion was boosted. 


These staggering totals surprised finan- 
cial analysts, who had been figuring that 
the deficits in the current (1941 fiscal) pe- 
riod and in the succeeding year would ne- 
cessitate a debt increase of less than 
$10,000,000,000. As a result, fears of in- 
flation swept through the nation’s mar- 





kets, and the industrial-stock average 
closed last Thursday at 137.7, up almost 6 
points for the day in the largest volume of 
trading since May. Virtually all the com- 
modities spurted, led by a 3-cent-a-bushel 
rise in wheat and an advance of 14 to 21 
points to new peaks for the season in cot- 
ton futures (although surplus stocks of 
both are of record proportions) . 

The markets quieted down on Friday, 
probably because of a more sober consid- 
eration of the controls the Administration 
can clamp on to prevent inflation (see 
Business Tides) , but headed upward again 
in Saturday’s short session. 


Significance 


Morgenthau’s debt-increase proposals 
appear excessive. So far in the current fis- 
cal year, the deficit has actually been 
smaller than a year ago—because of larger 
receipts and lower relief costs. With busi- 
ness activity still rising from the all-time 
peak levels of October, the new taxes 
adopted this summer may produce even 
greater revenues next spring. Until these 
returns and the new budget are known, so 
large a debt-limit increase smacks strongly 
of “blank check” procedure. 


Steel’s Lusty Baby 


As its name aptly suggests, the Rustless 
Iron & Steel Corp. specializes in the in- 
dustry’s “jewelry” item: stainless steel. Be- 
ginning as a high-priced novelty some 25 
years ago and at first used mainly for table 
knives, stainless steel has become an in- 
creasingly important factor wherever a 
strong, bright-finish, corrosion-resistant 
material is indicated, as in automobiles, 
food-handling equipment, streamlined 
trains, airplanes, machinery, and house- 
hold and building equipment. According to 
the American Iron and Steel Institute in- 
dexes, using 1934 as 100, stainless-steel out- 
put had soared to 321 in 1939 while all 
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steel-ingot production the same year 
reached only 181. Meanwhile, Rustless, 
which claims to be the world’s only ex- 
clusive producer of stainless steel, has more 
than kept pace with this booming young 
industry. Using the 1934=100 base, Rust- 
less’ 1939 production index was 790. 

Last week in Baltimore, Md., Rustless 
was host to 800 trade executives, jobbers, 
and financiers at an open-house inspection 
of a new $2,500,000 addition to its plant, 
completing a speeded-up expansion pro- 
gram begun in 1935. The new unit, bring- 
ing the company’s aggregate melting 
capacity to 75,000 tons annually as com- 
pared with 20,000 four years ago, com- 
prises two 16-ton electric furnaces—neces- 
sary in the production of stainless steel to 
insure precise control of temperatures and 
of the numerous alloying reactions that 
result from the introduction of varying 
proportions of chromium (and sometimes 
nickel) to the melt. 

Welcoming his guests, C. E. Tuttle, pres- 
ident and chairman of Rustless, declared 
that the company’s history was a “refuta- 
tion of the defeatist philosophy that no 
frontiers remain in America.” Tuttle pre- 
dicted 1941 sales would exceed the 1940 
level of $12,000,000 by 50 per cent. 





Ships for England 


Big Demand Spurs Talk of Plan 
for British Hog Island in U.S. 


The reported sinking of a British con- 
voy by German warships last week vividly 
illustrated the grave dangers facing Eng- 
land’s merchant marine. To help keep its 
lifeline fleet up to par, Britain has set up 
in this country, as a unit of the British 
Purchasing Commission, a ship ministry to 
purchase old freighters and arrange for the 
construction of new ones. Already 107 
American vessels aggregating 450,000 tons 
have been acquired since the war began, 
with the result that the asking prices are 
now around $60 a deadweight ton, as com- 
pared with $45 in the summer of 1939. Re- 
flecting this demand, ship charter rates 
have also soared to around $5 a ton a 
month, up 300 per cent from prewar 
charges in some cases. 

Last week, however, shipping circles 
buzzed with reports of a new move to re- 
plenish the British merchant marine—a 
shipbuilding plant in the United States. 
From Washington came talk that Great 
Britain was going to put up her own yards 
over here to construct some 120 freighters 
costing $100,000,000. Belief that the ways 
would be located on the West Coast were 
heightened when a California engineering 
firm, acting for an unnamed client, took an 
option for the lease of an 85-acre site 
fronting on Los Angeles Harbor. 

Since speed is essential, the proposed 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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drink of water! 


UST because Sally and the girls want cold water to drink is no 
reason for an engineering monstrosity like this. “There’s such a 
thing as waiting too long for a cool drink of water,” reflects Sally, 


who now has to be half engineer. 

This is an obvious (and pretty silly) 
case of “too much machine for the job.” 
But if it should happen with figuring ma- 
chines it wouldn’t be quite so obvious, yet 
it might be very serious. 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Monroe has so many models it can fit 
any condition in any business. Take 
adding-calculators: Monroe has no less 
than 24 models! From the small, hand 
operated Model L to the great Model A-1, 
“master mind” of all automatic calculat- 
ing machines. 

And—Monroe offers expert advice, 
based on thousands of case ‘histories, as 
to exactly which machine best fits your 
business. 

In short, Monroe’s line is so complete 
it can fit any situation in any business. 
ONLY MONROE can give you the fig- 
uring service that “fits like a glove!” 

There is a Monroe machine for every type of business 
figuring —adding-calculators, adding-listing, book- 
keeping, check writing and check signing machines. 


MONROE 

















Lowest priced keyboard adding-calculator 
on the market (Model L). Multiplies, di- 
vides, adds, subtracts. Spot-proof keyboard. 
Lightweight, portable, and hand operated. 
Ideal for office figuring or use at home. 





A new Monroe (Model MA-7W). 
Simple and sturdy. Electric carriage shift 
and electric dials clearance. Divides auto- 
matically without pre-setting of levers. 
Priced to fit any budget. Economical for 
volume figuring or occasional use. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. + ORANGE, N. J. 





ARM stiff as a 
YARDSTICK? 


Unusual exercise puts 
extra FATIGUE 
ACIDS in your 


muscles 


Chase them 
out! 


HEN you overdo and muscles ache, 

blame fatigue acids. These waste 
products settle in your muscles—make 
them swell up inside their sheaths. Every 
movement hurts! 

For quick relief, splash Absorbine Jr. 
over those aching muscles 3 or 4 times a day. 
Laboratory tests prove that Absorbine Jr. 
speeds the blood through the tissues to 
carry away those pain-causing acids. Then 
swelling goes down—soreness eases—mus- 
cles feel limber again. Millions depend on 
Absorbine Jr. to relieve muscular aches 
and pains because they’ve found it is 
1. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 
2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 
At all druggists, $1.25 a 
bottle. Free sample— 

Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220Z Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 
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GETTING BALD? 


Make hair look healthier 

oe fa Seay ta 
be delighted. 10c 750-500 $1. 00 at al arer and Beauty 
Shops, Drug, Department, Chair: and 10c Stores, or write 
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LAM LAL ILIA ALLE 


DOWNTOWN ~ REAL FOOD AND 
SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING ~ 
PRIVATE BATH 
RADIO RECEPTION 
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The New Deal Decision That Needs Watching 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Wai Street’s interpretation of 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau’s press-conference discussion last 
Thursday of the desirability of raising 
the government debt limit and his off- 
hand opinions on prices was one of the 
most extraordinary intellectual perform- 
ances the financial district has put on in 
many months. What happened appar- 
ently was that the Street for some 
reason simply ignored the really im- 
portant thing the Secretary said 
and thereby was able to read into 
his comments a prediction of infla- 
tion. What it should have paid at- 
tention to was the following, as 
reported in The New York Times: 
“T have no fear of inflation now that 
President Roosevelt is back. If any 
commodity gets out of line we will be 
given the means to stop it.” 

That statement, granting the Secre- 
tary was reflecting Administration 
views, could not be more enlightening 
insofar as the future of business in this 
country is concerned. And the picture 
it reveals is not one that should cause 
the market to go up. To make it clear 
why this is so, it is necessary to get 
down to some fundamentals. But the 
issue is worth the trouble. 


“The problem starts with the de- 
fense program. Currently we are spend- 
ing about $400,000,000 a month on 
this. By the middle of next year this 
may be up close to $1,000,000,000 a 
month—in fact it will have to be around 
that much if the program is to be 
completed on schedule. Let us assume 
that it will be—that we are going to 
have a genuine defense program as 
planned and not just a glorified boon- 
doggle. We then have this question: 
Whefé is the material for this program 
going to come from? Note that we are 
not discussing how it is going to be 
paid for. That is another matter. Here 
the question is simply how is the 
government going to assure itself the 
necessary iron and steel and rubber and 
aluminum and the thousand other 
things that it must have? 

Well, on this there is one thing that 
is certain. This is that it cannot pos- 
sibly get them if wages and profits are 
permitted to rise and be spent just as 
the recipients prefer. We don’t have 
that much productive capacity, and 
we can’t expand capacity rapidly 


enough to take care of this private 
demand and also meet the government 
needs within the defense time schedule. 
So we come to this question: Whose 
orders are not going to be filled? And 
the answer is as easy as the question, 
for obviously it is the private orders 
that must give way. 


And that brings us to the basic 
problem. This is: By what means are 
these private orders going to be held 
in check? Upon the answer to this will 
rest the kind of an economic system we 
are going to have in the future. There 
are two possibilities. 

The first of these is a system of 
priorities, price controls, and rations. 
Under this plan a producer is directed 
to give preference to government or- 
ders. That leads to a curtailment of 
the supply on the market, and prices 
start to skyrocket. So prices must be 
controlled. And then to make these con- 
trols effective we must have rationing 
—rationing from one end of the eco- 
nomic system to the other because 
whenever the demand and supply of 
one commodity is artificially curtailed 
it starts a series of distortions that also 
have to be brought under control or 
the whole economy breaks down. That 
is the German system. 

The other possibility—the democrat- 
ic system—is a combination of taxa- 
tion and borrowing of savings. In other 
words, by these means, consumer’s in- 
come which is available for spending is 
held down and in consequence there is 
not such a large private demand for 
goods. Needless to say, this is not a 
pleasant process. It means that each of 
us has to contribute a larger propor- 
tion of his income to the military pro- 
gram. But granting we have to have the 
program—and there is no question 
about that today—such sacrifices have 
to be made. The issue thus is merely 
whether we are going to make the sac- 
rifices and still save our freedom or 
make the sacrifices and at the same 
time lose our freedom. 

Secretary Morgenthau’s statement 
indicates that we are going to do the 
latter—that the plan is to use priori- 
ties, price controls, and rations. One 
can only hope that, as so many times 
in the past, the Secretary’s comments 
do not reflect actual Administration 
policies. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 

British yards would probably be modeled 
after the Hog Island shipbuilding center 
located on the Delaware River near Phila- 
delphia during World War days. At a cost 
of $66,000,000, the government built there 
a gigantic assembly plant to turn out 
freighters of simple design from plates and 
parts manufactured elsewhere on a quan- 
tity basis. Between February 1918, when 
the first keel was laid (construction on the 
yard had not begun until September 1917) , 
and January 1921, when work was discon- 
tinued, the yard completed 110 of the 
angular, remarkably efficient, 7,500-ton 
Hog Island freighters—launching one 
every 72 hours during one period. AI- 
though the World War ended before this 
intended “bridge of ships” was ready, the 
techniques developed should now be of 
great value to the British, who will proba- 
bly turn out a somewhat larger, more elab- 
orate vessel at a bit slower pace. 

News of the British plans comes at a 
time when all but the smallest American 
private shipyards are flooded with orders 
resulting from the Navy and Maritime 
Commission programs. The American Bu- 
reau of Shipping reported last week that 
on Nov. 1 there were contracts on hand 
for 1838 merchant vessels of more than 
2,000 tons, while 302 vessels aggregating 
1,527,400 tons were under construction. 


Significance 


The British shipbuilding program will 
require some sort of priorities system in at 
least three already heavily taxed fields: the 
steel-plate fabricating industries, the en- 
gine and boiler trades, and the skilled-labor 
markets. Meanwhile, since no new ships 
could be completed for at least fifteen 
months, American freighters—particularly 
in the laid-up classification (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 4) —will be increasingly valuable as 
the British seek replacements for their har- 
assed merchant fleet. 








Aviation Notes 


Winter Scueputes: Air travel normally 
declines in cold weather, and most air- 
lines operate with less frequency, but last 
week United Air Lines, Northwest Airlines, 
TWA, and American Airlines, announced 
plans to continue on full summer schedules 
throughout the winter. Prompting their de- 
cision was the substantial increase in pas- 
senger traffic in recent months (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 4), with leading companies 
showing continued gains in October. East- 
ern Air Lines, operating from New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis to Florida and Gulf 
Coast cities, naturally does its biggest busi- 
ness in the winter and within the next few 
weeks plans substantial increases in opera- 
tions on most of its routes, with the New 


York-Florida run scheduled to be doubled. 


Brazmian Crasu: The worst accident 
in Brazilian aviation annals occurred last 











GULF AIR SERVICE saves important 
refueling time with HEWITT-PIONEERED 


Synthelic Airport-tender Hose..... 


Speed is the soul of aviation...in the air and 
on the ground too. To save important minutes in 
refueling time, HEWITT engineers built a smooth 
bore synthetic-rubber gasoline-proof hose, elim- 
inating the flow-retarding corrugated metal lin- 
ing to speed the rate of flow and reduce weight 
for easier, faster handling. You'll probably see 
some of this new HEWITT hose the next time 
you fly... It is another example of how HEWITT 
develops new hose to meet new service condi- 
tions. HEWITT has studied the hose problems 
of your industry—and has solved them with 
some fifty different specially-developed, longer- 
wearing types of rubber and synthetic-rubber 
hose. Let your HEWITT distributor tell you about 
them. Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOR FILLING STATIONS 
TOURIST CABINS 
TRAILER CAMPS 


Electric Plants 
for low-cost, 
dependable 

electric power 


1500 watts—ii0-volt A. C. 
Others, 800 watts up to 10,000 watts, A.C. or D.C., $235 up 


A Kohler Electric Plant is a fully auto- 
matic light-and-power plant. Fine for coun- 
try churches, schools, stores, lumber camps, 
ranches. Eliminates radio interference. No 
need for highline. Economical. 


Also ideal on the farm for milking ma- 
chine, separator, feed grinder, radio, house- 
hold appliances. Perfect for emergency use 
in hospital, radio station, public building, 
lighthouse, boat. Just what you want for 
industrial purposes or for portable use 
such as fire truck or trailer. Easy to main- 
tain. Write for full information. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


1 
ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND l 
HEATING EQUIPMENT | 

Kohler Co., Dept. NW-11C, Kohler, Wis. | 
Send me descriptive folder | 
on Kohler Electric Plants. | 
| 
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You Have a 
Right to Know” 

















What facts of life were concealed 
in the Middle Ages? Whatancient 
truths were withheld by church 
and state for centuries? Why did 
tyrants fear these findings? 

Do you want to know the astounding 
truths about these mysteries and learn 
how they can help you? 

This Sealed Book—FREE 

Send for the fascinating Sealed Book 
revealing what the Rosicrucians know. 

Address SCRIBE P.X.R. 
Ge ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JosE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
[Not a Religious Organization] 
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week when two planes collided 1,500 feet 
over Botafogo Bay, Rio de Janeiro Harbor, 
killing nineteen persons, including Alfonso 
Hernandez-Cata, famous Cuban writer 
and novelist and Minister to Brazil, and 
Evendro Chagas, Brazilian scientist. A 
private plane with a single occupant, 
Colin Abbott, 42-year-old British World 


War pilot, crashed into a three-motored 


transport of the V.A.S.P. airline to Sao 


Paulo. The big craft was broken in two by 
the impact. 





More Cod-Liver Oil 


For full medicinal value, cod-liver oil 
hitherto has had to be made from fresh 
livers no more than a day old. Hence, the 
processing plants had to be located near 
the fisheries, the day’s catch determining 
whether their operations would be rushed 
or slack. 

Last week, however, in Passaic, N.J., a 
cod-liver-oil factory was opened without 
any such limitations. Operated by the 
Vitol Processing Co., of which Harry M. 
Stiehl is president and S. Winston Childs 
Jr., financier, is chief backer, it uses a rev- 
olutionary method invented in February 
1938 by L. T. Hopkinson of Washington, 
D.C. (His Aquacide Co. owns the process, 
but Vitol has acquired exclusive rights 
to it in Newfoundland and Eastern Can- 
ada and nonexclusive rights in the United 
States.) 

The new technique begins aboard the 
trawler, where the livers are dumped into a 
bucket containing a secret formula, pre- 
pared by du Pont, which preserves them so 
they can be shipped long distances. At the 
processing plant a different method of ren- 
dering is used from the customary steam 
or vacuum cookers. First, the livers are 
ground up and the oil is floated off with 
warm water; then the preparation goes 
through machinery which removes excess 
moisture and protein and pasteurizes it. 

The resulting product is said to smell and 
taste less fishy than ordinary cod-liver oil, 
and a higher recovery of medicinal (as op- 
posed to industrial) oil is claimed. Equal- 
ly important is the fact that preserving the 
livers makes possible a supply for steady 
operation of the rendering plant and ena- 
bles trawlers, since they no longer have to 
stay close to the processing unit, to fish 
over a wider area. 

The Passaic project, which is located 
there temporarily for demonstration pur- 
poses, has a capacity of 12,000 gallons of 
oil a week. Vitol is now negotiating to shift 
this plant to Newfoundland, which has be- 
come an important potential source of cod- 
liver oil for this country since the war cut 
off our imports from Norway, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom. (No shortage 
has been felt here yet, since domestic 
stocks are large enough to last many 
months.) Later, the company plans to 
open units in Boston and elsewhere. 
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Week in Business 


New Executives: H. H. Timken Jr. 
has been elected chairman of the board of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co. to succeed 
his father, the late Henry H. Timken. He 
will continue as vice president and general 
manager of the company’s steel and tube 
division . . . Edgar S. Bloom, former presi- 





Pach Bros. 


Edgar 8. Bloom, ship-line head 


dent of the Western Electric Co., resigned 
as director of purchases for the British Pur- 
chasing Commission, to become president 
of the Atlantic Gulf & West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines. He succeeds the late V. K. Hull 
as head of the company, which operates 
the Clyde-Mallory, Cuba Mail, and Porto 
Rico lines . . . Henry E. Hund has been 
elected president of Reo Motors, Inc., to 
succeed Col. Fred Glover, who resigned 
several months ago. Hund was formerly 
vice president of the Briggs Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


Hopson: Howard C. Hopson, former 
overlord of the now bankrupt $1,000,000,- 
000 Associated Gas & Electric system, and 
two attorneys, Charles M. Travis and Gar- 
rett A. Brownback, went on trial in Fed- 
eral District Court in New York on 
charges of milking the utilities empire of 
more than $20,000,000 (Newsweek, May 
20). Frederick S. Burroughs, a banker 
named in the original indictment, has since 
died. The early proceedings were featured 
by groans and snores from the long-inval- 
ided Hopson, by the sight of a juror en- 
joying a sandwich lunch during a morning 
session, and by the visit of a grim, black- 
clothed woman who silently thrust into 
Hopson’s hand a green pamphlet entitled 
“The Worker’s Holy Hour”—a prayer for 
the unemployed. But these diversions did 
not long delay government attorneys in 
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building up the involved story of how 
Hopson on a $48,000 investment jockeyed 
m Jr. himself into absolute domination of 
ard of AG. & E. 
icceed More Earnines: Corporation income 
n. He reports released last week continued to re- 
eneral flect the improvement in general business 
tube except where gains were whittled away by 
presi- the excess-profits tax. The following figures 
show net income (after taxes) for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, with the per- 
centage change from the same period a 
year ago: Coca-Cola, $20,528,888, off 8 
per cent; Curtis Publishing, $2,624,081, 
up 37; Curtiss-Wright, $8,305,639, up 83; 
Mack Trucks, $1,167,855, up 376 (before 
excess-profits tax); North American Avia- ° ? 
tion, $3,338,538, off 34; Philip Morris, An Y B 
$3,490,190 (six months), off 9; Pullman, y In our OXs 
$5,705,641, up 71; RCA, $5,713,943, up 
41; Revere Copper & Brass, $1,705,099, “Cats and Dogs” they are called in Wall Street terms. They are 
up 407; Timken Roller Bearing, $6,940,- the riff-raff securities, lowly in grade and highly speculative in charac- 
598, up 41; Transcontinental & Western ter. Issues of this kind do not belong in the safe-deposit box of the 
Air, $237,187 (compared with a $5,489 conservative investor and we trust that none are to be found in yours. 
meee oo > hy bn ssiaagy Bete A How does it happen that questionable issues creep into portfolios 
tools) $2.805.775 up 178: ma a Yee which their holders are anxious to keep sound and strong? Often it 
seg tlensh th odes $5.26 5 402 up 302 is because the investor lacks time to study securities with the same 
Se eee : devotion he gives to his business or profession. 
STREAMLINERS: Six months ago the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. brought Everlasting Change 
out an “Analysis of Changes in Transpor- : : ; ; 
tation” suggesting that the railéoads could _ Noinvestment is good enough to forget. Some of the elite securi- 
regain lest. passenger trafic by the use of ties of the past may become the cats and dogs of the future. It takes 
RakA dail sheleinen ahaa’ eset eundies time to keep abreast of the times. Tireless attention is needed to stay 
(Newswzax, May 6). Last week a sequel at the top in any business, profession, or other activity. The same 
d to this presentation appeared, detailing truth applies to the management of your investments. 
the experience of the Atlantic Coast Line, Is there any reason why knowledge, training, and experience are 
_ Florida East Coast, and Seaboard Air Line any less essential for investment success than for any other career? 
i. railways with sleeper-coach streamlined Personally you may be able to spare few moments for analyzing the 
“we trains. The first streamliner to Florida trends of carloadings, steel activity, power production, retail sales and 
a went into service in February 1939, and other fundamental barometers. Yet these are among the forces that 
Tull next month, when Chicago-Florida service make or break investment values. 
ates begins, there will be fourteen. The Florida To watch such tendencies and show you concisely how they 
orto East Coast in the first six months of 1940 apply to personal investment problems—this is the duty of Babson’s 
inom experienced a 42 per cent increase in pas- Reports. With the aid of such service, busy people who are absorbed 
, to senger traffic compared with the same pe- in their own affairs are helped to follow a sound and successful in- 
ned riod in 1939, while the Seaboard found vestment program. Babson’s is the oldest and largest advisory service 
erly that 60 per cent of its sleeper-coach pas- of its character under continuous management. 
ture sengers last February would not have trav- 
eled by railroad if the streamliner had not ; ° 
been in operation. Three-Point Program 
— Boom Inpicators: Production of steel The purpose of Babson’s Personal Investment Service is to help the 
00,- . 7 - ° investor to Protect Principal, Provide Income, and Build Up Capital. It 
and ingots during October totaled 6,461,898 makes you the beneficiary of forty years of continuous advisory experience. 
ar- tons, 5.1 per cent more than in the previ- These four decades cover 5 booms, 5 panics, 8 Administrations, World 
wh ous peak month, November of last year. War I and now World War II. 
on The highest monthly output in 1929 was To appreciate fully just how Babson’s Personal Investment Service 
of only 5,920,596 in May ... Pig iron output applies to your own circumstances and problems, ask us to send you 
[ay for October was 4,445,961 tons as against further information. Remember that —— woes emnearen —— 
we the 1929 high of 4,365,852 tae Preliminary — eacomnina soocuialens. Where 
ace reports indicated that retail sales of new | do your holdings stand today? 
red cars and trucks last month were about 20 What’s Worrying You NOW? 
oi. per cent higher than in the best previous Are you holding securities in any company 9 
’n- October (1929) . . . Electric-power pro- the future of which youfedisia doubt? Would Babson S Reports 
ing duction at 2,734,402,000 kilowatt hours, 1 tow conn de mesa he ~ oll 
ok- marked up a third consecutive all-time rec- Reports are being advised to hold or sell the Incorporated 
ie ord during the week ended Nov. 2... ge pcg one Roger W. Babson, President 
led wi wii ya in the first = on which you ase in doube. ‘3 Babson Park, Mass. 
for months amounted to 320,100,000 pounds, Pin This Notice to Your Request : : 
lid 8 per cent more than the previous peak Div. 71r152M Investment Advisors Since 1904 
in total for the period, set last year. 
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USE THIS 3-PURPOSE MEDICINE 


At the very first sniffle, sneeze, or sign of a 
cold put a few drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol 
up each nostril. Used in time, Va-tro-nol’s 
stimulating action actually helps prevent 
many colds from developing. 


. . . And remember this, when a head cold 
makes you miserable, or transient conges- 
tion “fills up” nose at night, spoils sleep 
. - « 3-purpose Va-tro-nol gives valuable 
help as it (1) shrinks swollen membranes, 
(2) relieves irritation, (3) helps flush out 
nasal passages, clearing clogging mucus. 
Enjoy therelief it brings. 


VICKS~ <- 
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Vicks VapoRub at 
When a ow Aes Its poultice vapor 


action acts fast to ease Cou. 


ing,muscular soreness OF tight- 
COLD a. loosen i cKS 
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hlegm, re- 
ieve misery. 
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WHY do America’s leading 
executives sit in Do/More 
Triple Feature Chairs? There 


2. They give greater comfort and maintain 
good posture. —~ 


2. They Include an EXERCISER back. 
3. Enable busy men to get needed relaxation. 


You'll feel better in a Do/More! Write us for booklet 

containing detailed information. 

Domore Chair 1111 Franklin 
Gommpany, tne st. 


Phillie-Mania 


by JOHN LARDNER 


M.z. Gerald Nugent of 
Philadelphia had another 
one of those fire sales this 
week. In his showcase 
were a couple of pitchers, 
Hughie Mulcahy and Wal- 
ter Kirby Higbe, and 
dangling coyly from the 
left ear of each was the 
price tag, $150,000. 

“Must sell at a sacrifice 
or go out of business!” 
yelled the streamers in 
Mr. Nugent’s store. “Take 
advantage of this opportunity!” “Sen- 
sational bargains!” “Chance of a life- 
time!” “Wolf is at our door!” “Must sell 
or get out!” 

As usual, these flaming words drew 
the customers. Lurking outside the 
showcase at one time, with their noses 
pressed against the window, were (we 
read the noses from left to right) Mr. 
Leland Stanford MacPhail of Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Horace Stoneham of New 
York, Mr. Bill Benswanger of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. P. K. Wrigley of Chicago, 
and Mr. Powel Crosley of Cincinnati. 

Pretty soon Mr. MacPhail bit. Al- 
ways an impulsive character, he walked 
into Mr. Nugent’s store, dug his right 
hand into his jeans, and bought Item 
1, marked W. K. Higbe. 

The price he paid was $100,000 in 
cash and assorted ballplayers who may 
or may not be worth $50,000—Vitautas 
Tamulis, a game and crafty spot pitcher; 
Bill Crouch, chiefly a minor-league oper- 
ative up to date, and Tommy Living- 
ston, a catcher just drafted from the 
Eastern League. 

“T think I have bought me a pennant- 
winning pitcher,” said Mr. MacPhail 
as he went whooping back to Brooklyn 
with Mr. Higbe protruding from his 
right-hand hip pocket. 

Those words have a familiar ring. 
They may be true. On the other hand, 
they may be nothing more than an out- 
break of that strange National League 
disease called Phillie-mania, which is 
usually accompanied by a light rash 
over the neck and shoulders. 

Mr. Wrigley of Chicago can tell you 
about Phillie-mania. It probably came 
as something of a relief to Mr. Wrigley 
when Brooklyn snatched Highe. How 
would he have explained it to the folks 
in Chicago if he had returned home 
with Higbe under his arm, at a cost of 
$150,000? 


Kirby Higbe 


He had Higbe last year 
and had him practically 
free. The big thrower 
from South Carolina was 
a Cub rookie. Of his first 
three decisions, he won 
two and lost one. Then 
Mr. Wrigley was seized by 
a fit of Phillie-mania, and 
he traded Higbe and 
Marty, an outfielder, to 
the Phils for Passeau. 

Passeau is better than 
a fair hand at pitching. 
He won twenty games for the Cubs this 
season. But his potential value as of 
this moment is nothing like as great as 
Higbe’s, and Higbe, remember, was just 
thrown into the deal. What would the 
people back home have said if Mr. 
Wrigley laid out $150,000 to get his 
rookie back? We shudder to think. 


Wide World 


Some years ago the Cubs had a 
young first baseman named Dolph 
Camilli. The Phillies had a big, fence- 
busting first baseman named Don Hurst. 
Unable to resist the Phillie lure, Mr. 
Wrigley gave Camilli and a sack of 
doubloons for Hurst. 

In Chicago uniform, Hurst straight- 
way ceased to bust fences. His batting 
died to a whisper, and so did his fame. 
I doubt if more than one kid in ten 
among today’s subdebutante fans has 
ever heard of Hurst. Camilli, on the 
other hand, is a star. The Phils resold 
him, and resold him high. Chuck Klein, 
another expensive Phillies importation 
to the Cubs, never hit a lick until the 
Phillies graciously took him back for 
practically nothing. 

Those are good specimens of Phillie- 
mania. Mr. Stoneham and Mr. Ben- 
swanger have had it too. 

Has MacPhail got it? Higbe looks 
good. He is the fastest pitcher in the 
National League, the strike-out leader, 
big, strong, a workhorse, and 25 years 
old. Peevishness—or temperament, to 
give it the six-bit name—sometimes 
overpowers the youth when a decision or 
a fielding break goes against him, but 
this may pass when he works for a 
winning club. 

He may be a Bucky Walters, or he 
may be just part of the light rash that 
goes with Mr. MacPhail’s Phillie-mania. 
Time will tell. That Philadelphia huck- 
ster, G. Nugent, dresses a mighty pretty 
window when he sets about it. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
International Low-Score Challenge Trophy 
event with only 21 faults to the second- 
place Cuban team’s 244%. Major Yanez 
won the $1,000 International Military 
Stake, besting three United States officers 
in a thrilling jump-off after all four had 
perfectly negotiated the twelve jumps. 

In the less warlike of the 120 events, only 
a few managed to snatch top attention in 
the continuous shower of silverware and 
blue ribbons. The first championship stake, 
the “Blue Blazes” Trophy for the three- 
gaited saddle horses, went to Lucky Queen, 
a chestnut mare owned by Edgar F. Luck- 
enbach. James A. Thomas Jr. of White 
Plains, a 16-year-old prep-school senior, 
produced a new national record by winning 
two ASPCA events—the Maclay Trophy 
and the Welling Good Hands Cup. Sunday 
night another double victory was scored 
by the Maytop Stables, owned by Morton 
W. Smith of Southport, Conn. Up on his 
chestnut geldings, Bartender and Intrepid, 
Smith captured the Handy and the Touch- 
and-Out competition (most difficult of the 
civilian jumping events) . 





Sport Squibs 

Joe Louis, heavyweight champion of the 
world, was signed last week to meet Al 
McCoy in Boston, Mass., Dec. 16—the 
Brown Bomber’s first title defense in New 
England. McCoy, a 27-year-old in-and- 
outer from Maine who has fought in every 
division, was chosen as Louis’ opponent 
more for his popularity with Boston fans 
than for his record, for Maine’s Ghost 
Boy has been beaten by André Lenglet, 
Bob Pastor, Buddy Knox, Nathan Mann, 
Gus Dorazio, and Solly Krieger. In his 
last fight on Oct. 18, McCoy lost a ten- 
round decision to Billy Conn, light-heavy- 
weight champion, who is fighting as a 
heavy with an eye toward meeting Louis. 


“ So that Rudy York could be worked into 
the regular Detroit line-up this year, Hank 
Greenberg relinquished his seven-year-old 
first-base spot for left field. While patrol- 
ling his new pasture more than adequately, 
Hank, batting .340, topped A. L. sluggers 
with most doubles (50), most homers (41), 
and most runs batted in (150). For this 
all-around performance, members of the 
Baseball Writers Association voted the 
6-foot-4 outfield “rookie” the most valuable 
player in his league for the second time. 





The Football Parade 


In the battle of Midwestern football 
giants on the rain-swept field of Memorial 
Stadium, Minneapolis, Minn., last Satur- 
day, the Michigan machine finally bogged 
down. Handicapped by the mud, Tommy 
Harmon missed the place kick for the extra 
point after his second-quarter touchdown 
pass to Capt. Forest Evashevski. A few 
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Keep ‘em 
ying 


The “West Point of the Air’ offers you the chance 
to become a U. 8S. Army Pilot, if you apply now 


The days of the early pioneer are ended on the land and on the 
sea. But there is still a new realm open — the air. 


Aviation is, definitely, the career of the future. Its opportu- 
nities have just begun! 

The U. S. Army offers, without expense to you, the best avia- 
tion training in the world. This instruction prepares you for a 
professional career, either civilian or military. 


You will earn as you learn. The Flying Cadet receives $75 a 
month, plus uniforms, equipment, board and lodging. Upon grad- 
uation, he is commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the U. S. Army 
Air Reserve, and placed on active duty with the Regular Army 
Air Corps with pay ranging from $205.50 to $245.50 per month. 

How to qualify? You must be between 20 and 27 years of age, 
unmarried, sound physically. You must have completed two years 
of college, or pass a written examination covering equivalent work. 

“Keep ’em flying!” Here is the chance of a lifetime to build 
your career in the air. Apply today! (See addresses below.) 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING 





Visit or write the nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station or write to the Commanding General 
of the Corps nearest you: 

Sixth Corps Area, Chicago, Ill. 

Seventh Corps Area, Omaha, Nebr. 


First Corps Area, Boston, Mass. 
Second 
Eighth Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Corps Area, Governors Island, N. Y. 
Third Corps Area, Baltimore, Md. 
Fourth Corps Area, Atlanta, Ga. Ninth Corps Area, 
Fifth Corps Area, Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
Or apply to your local Junior Chamber of Commerce 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 
WEEK END NOV. 16 


Boston College over Georgetown 
Penn over Army 

Columbia over Navy 

Yale over Princeton* 

Syracuse over Colgate 

Harvard over Brown 

Cornell over Dartmouth 
Temple over Holy Cross 
Alabama over Georgia Tech 
Auburn over Louisiana State 
Duke over North Carolina** 
Nebraska over Pittsburgh 
Michigan over Northwestern 
Minnesota over Purdue 

Ohio State over Illinois 

Indiana over Wisconsin 

Notre Dame over Iowa 
Oklahoma over Missouri 

Texas A. & M. over Rice 

Texas over Texas Christian 
Southern Methodist over Arkansas 
Stanford over Oregon State 
Washington over U.S.C. 
California over Oregon 
Washington State over U.C.L.A. 





*Upset special 

** Bombshell 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Nov. 9: completed 18; fumbled 5; 
both sides offside 2. Success average to 
date: 121 right, 34 wrong, 10 tied: 78%. 
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minutes later, a Minnesota back, Bruce 
Smith, startled the 63,894 fans by streak- 
ing 80 yards for 6 points. Thereupon Joe 
Mernik, a Gopher substitute, succeeded 
where the great Harmon had failed, kick- 
ing his team to a 7-6 victory. Minnesota, 
by winning its seventh straight victory 
over Michigan in their “Little-Brown-Jug” 
series and its sixth straight triumph this 
year, thus stands undisputed leader of the 
Big I-ine Conference. 


{In the Far West, Stanford duplicated 
Minnesota’s feat in topping its own confer- 
ence by downing Washington 20-10, to re- 
main the only major undefeated and un- 
tied eleven on the Pacific Coast. With 
seven straight victories, Coach Clark 
Shaughnessy and his Stanford wizards 
(Newsweek, Nov. 4) are polishing their 
spoons for the Rose Bowl] feast. In the 
East, Cornell and Boston College con- 
tinued their reign by trampling Yale and 
Boston University respectively 21-0. Duke 
smothered Davidson 46-13 to gain a tie 
in the Southern Conference with Clemson, 
which was deflated by Auburn 21-7 in an 
out-of-the-conference tussle. There were 
two teams tied for the Southeastern Con- 
ference championship: Tennessee coasted 
over Southwestern of Memphis, Tenn., 
40-0, and Mississippi rode over Holy 
Cross 34-7. Nebraska held its grip on the 
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International 


Galloping Gals: ‘Bundles for Britain’ got a financial lift last week 
from a gridiron benefit staged by University of South Carolina sorority 
girls at Columbia. Here Polly Ann Wolfe, doing or dying for Pi Beta Phi, 
is skirting Delta Delta Delta’s right end for twenty yards. 





Big Six Conference while beating Iowa 
14-6. Utah gained the lead in the Rockies 
with a 34-7 victory over Wyoming, while 
Colorado was humbled outside the league 
by Missouri 21-6. In Dallas, Texas, the 
victory march of Texas A. & M. to the 
Southwestern title continued when the 
Aggies outrushed Southern Methodist’s 
aerial bombardments 19-7. The afternoon 
was marred by the collapse of temporary 
bleachers hastily erected to care for the 
27,000 spectators jamming the stadium. 
More than 1,200 fans were thrown to the 
ground and 41 were injured. 


{ Other scores: Brown 13, Army 0; Co- 
lumbia 7, Wisconsin 6; Fordham 13, Pur- 
due 7; Penn State 13, Syracuse 13; Lafa- 
yette 7, Rutgers 6; Notre Dame 13, Navy 7; 
Penn 10, Harvard 10; Princeton 14, Dart- 
mouth 9; Pittsburgh 6, Carnegie Tech 0; 
Florida 18, Georgia 13; Alabama 13, Tulane 
6; Mississippi State 22, Louisiana State 7; 
Texas 13, Baylor 0; Rice 14, Arkansas 7; 
Northwestern 32, Illinois 14; Oklahoma 13, 
Kansas 0; California 20, Southern Califor- 
nia 7; Oregon 18, UCLA 0; Oregon State 
21, Washington State 0. 


{In their 60th meeting since 1877—the 
oldest prep-school pigskin classic at Ando- 
ver, Mass., a light Exeter eleven out- 
stepped a heavier Andover team 20-2 
for the Red and Gray’s first victory 
since 1932. The series now stands: 28 
victories for Andover, 27 for Exeter, and 
5 ties. 








EDUCATION 





Horace Mann-Lincoln 


Though both are part of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University (New York), 
the Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools have 
separate traditions. Established in 1887, 
with Nicholas Murray Butler as its first 
principal and named after the great nine- 
teenth-century educator, Horace Mann is 
a model school in a brownstone campus 
building where prospective teachers ob- 
serve and practice. The Lincoln School, set 
up in 1917 with a $3,000,000 Rockefeller 
grant, experiments with new methods in 
an up-to-date home especially designed for 
it nearby. Both schools are progressive 
(Lincoln more so) and nationally known. 
Each takes pupils from kindergarten 
through high school. Lincoln is co-ed 
throughout; Horace Mann has co-ed ele- 
mentary grades and a high school for girls.* 

For two years a fierce tug of war has 
been waged over Lincoln and Horace 
Mann. Teachers College authorities ar- 
gued that the schools, now more alike than 
different, should be merged. The parents’ 
associations of both have stoutly resisted 
the move as more economic than educa- 
tional. Lincoln parents particularly feared 





*A third school—more or less conventional— 
operated by Teachers College is the Horace 
Mann School for Boys, in the Bronx. 
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The Case of 
ED SMITH 
father of a family 
any man would envy 





Young Don, Kenny and little Dorothy 
—what a trio of lively youngsters! 
No wonder Ed and Mary Smith are 
such proud parents. But, though Ed 
has not much money to spare for ad- 
ditional life insurance, he knows his 
children are an added responsibility. 
And though his present insurance is 
sufficient to provide for Mary, he 
realizes he needs extra protection 


until his children are fully grown. 












What Life Ins 








urance Program for a man 









who needs extra protection for a limited time? 


When a debt, a mortgage, or the respon- 


miums and the life insurance protec- 









instead of permanent, and because 
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that consolidation would merely result in a 
bigger Horace Mann and destroy their 
school’s identity. Horace Mann parents re- 
sented both the original plan to abandon 
the Horace Mann building and the “ex- 
perimental” side of Lincoln’s teaching 
methods. 

Last week the parents’ associations lost 
their fight but won assurances their fears 
were unfounded. Dean William F. Russell 
of Teachers College, a Horace Mann grad- 
uate of 1907, announced that the merger 
would take place next July 1. In a meeting 
Nov. 4 college trustees unanimously ruled 
that (1) buildings, equipment, and funds 
of the two schools be combined, (2) the 
best educational methods of each be re- 


tained, (3) the faculty be made up from 
the two old staffs, and (4) the new school 
be named the Horace Mann-Lincoln School 
of Teachers College. 





_—_— 


The Three ‘Rs’ on Rails 


In the vast northern and western areas 
of Ontario lives a sparse, polyglot popula- 
tion of Indians, French, Germans, Finns, 
Rumanians, and Poles. Two decades ago 
children in the territory got practically no 
education, for the trappers, loggers, and 
farmers were too scattered to run their own 
schools and too poor to send the young- 
sters to southern cities. 





The school goes to the child: one of the seven rolling classrooms . . . 
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..+ that bring the three ‘Rs’ to sparsely settled Ontario sections 


Surveying this situation, Dr. James B. 
MacDougall, assistant chief inspector for 
the Ontario Department of Education, hit 
upon an idea. By 1926 he had persuaded 
the department to experiment with itiner- 
ant schoolhouses: railroad cars fitted as 
classrooms and touring the settlements on 
regular schedules. For a start, the Cana- 
dian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways each donated a car, plus free haulage 
between stops. 

Last week Dr. MacDougall reported on 
the progress of his enterprise. Ontario now 
has seven cars that range 800 miles across 
the province from North Bay to Port Ar- 
thur and 250 miles north to Timmins. In- 
sulated against cold, and stocked with a 
month’s provisions in case of emergency 
(none has yet occurred) , they have black- 
boards, maps, books, and desks for about 
twenty pupils each. 

The teachers—men paid about $1,800 a 
year and comfortably quartered in the cars 
—keep school for a week on a siding at 
each stop, then move on, leaving the stu- 
dents enough homework to keep them busy 
until the car returns six weeks later. In 
this manner, about 300 students a year 
(some of them as old as 30) are given 
schooling from kindergarten to ninth grade. 
Evenings, the pedagogues instruct parents 
in English, sanitation, carpentry, etc.; since 
1939 the government has given them the 
extra chore of peddling war-savings cer- 


| tificates and bonds. 


So successful have been the cars, says 
Dr. MacDougall, that Newfoundland and 
Quebec have already adopted them, and 
Manitoba is trying them out. And he gives 
most of the credit to the pupils themselves: 
they study hard and learn more quickly 
than city children. 





Virginia Fights for Her Own 


Virginia these days stands somewhat 
in the position of an aristocrat who sees 
his family heirlooms sold to strangers. The 
steady flow of valuable memorabilia to 
high bidders in other states has alarmed 
Old Dominion historians. The most no- 
table recent sales to cause anxiety sent 
3,500 items from the papers of the late 
Thomas Nelson Page, the novelist and 
World War diplomat, and 9,231 pieces 
from the collection of George Wythe Mun- 
ford, former secretary of the common- 
wealth, to Duke University at Durham, 
N.C. 

These and other transfers finally crys- 
tallized Virginia’s worry into action, and 
last week the state’s historic documents 
stood under an unofficial embargo. To a 
meeting in Richmond went representatives 
of various Virginia patriotic societies. They 
appointed a committee to raise private 
cash and to lobby for state funds for the 
purchase of records that might otherwise 
be sold out of the state. As committee 
chairman they chose Dr. John Stewart 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 








N o matter what the thermometer 
reads outside, American ingenuity 
has brought June weather within 
reach of your finger tips, inside. 
So, too, no matter what the calen- 
dar says, the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola has be- 
come a year-’round affair. Once 
the “soft drink season” started 
and closed with the baseball sea- 
son. In the beginning, soda foun- 
tains and refreshment stands shut 
down in winter. And then they 
found that; «thirst knows no sea- 
son. People wanted year-’round 












Delicious and 


Refreshing 


ou select 


your 
eather 


refreshment and they knew that 
they always got it in ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. 

Of course, it didn’t happen all 
at once. It took a lot to put 
Coca-Cola where you could get 
it whenever and wherever your 
thirst asked for it. More than a 
million retail outlets offering this 
delicious refreshment tell you that 
you need never be thirsty... re- 
gardiess of time, temperature or 
season. 

Coca-Cola itself didn’t just hap- 
pen. It was produced to provide 





a soft drink with a unique flavor 
that was “delicious and refresh- 
ing.” You taste its quality. Behind 
its making is the finished art that 
comes from a lifetime of practice. 

The trucks, coolers, bottles, 
cartons, signs and soda fountains 
that display the trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola” have become as fa- 
miliar and American as baseball 
and election day. You had a hand 
in all this. In fact, your hand on 
an ice-cold bottle of Coca-Cola 
is the symbol of the pause that 
refreshes, 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 


America’s favorite moment. 
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Once Is a Lifetime 


by JOHN O'HARA 


I once knew a family who com- 
bined certain features of the magnifi- 
cent Ambersons, the Sycamores, and 
Beatrice and Amory Blaine. They had 
a wonderful house in the country, with 
three Pierce-Arrows and various small- 
er cars, a stableful of good saddle 
horses, a swimming pool, tennis court, 
flagstoned bar, and, conveniently next 
door, the country-club golf course. 
Came the day when I was invited 
to this house, and neither the people 
nor the establishment let me down. 
The only disappointment was that I 
didn’t have all that to dream about any 
more. 

This may give you some idea of how 
I feel about Hollywood, to which I was 
first invited in 1934. Hollywood didn’t 
let me down, either, and I have spent 
about half of the last six years there, 
enjoying and enduring the fun, excite- 
ment, and boredom of the place and its 
inhabitants. So when, as now happens, 
I see two plays about Hollywood on 
successive nights, with a third scheduled 
too late for coverage in this issue, I 
want those plays to be right, just as 
I'd want a play to be right if it had 
to do with that family mentioned in 
the first paragraph. 


The first of this cycle (which 
won't be returning for many years, I 
assure you) was a piece called Beverty 
Huts. A young wife, whom the authors 
somehow seemed to consider attractive, 
wants her screen-playwright husband to 
get away from writing juveniles and de- 
termines that he shall have the assign- 
ment on an epic called “Land o’ Cot- 
ton.” An old friend, a former star who 
has married a movie magnate and re- 
tired from acting, arrives in Hollywood 
with her husband, and the young wife 
begins to work out on Mr. and Mrs. 
Magnate in the hope of getting Mr. 
Younghusband that assignment. Ah, 
but Mrs. Magnate changes that to as- 
signation, and things look horrible when 
Magnate catches his wife and the screen 
playwright in flagrante. Luckily Mrs. 
Magnate reminds her husband that as 
a wife she could not testify against 
him, but as an ex-wife could testify 
against him regarding certain double- 
crossings, income-tax evasions, and this 
and that. The playwright goes back to 


his juveniles; Magnate stays out of 
court; the young wife’s home is, shall 
we say, saved, and Mrs. Magnate’s at- 
tention has been permanently diverted 
in the direction of a new young man 
in flowered bathing trunks. 


The second play is called Quiet 
Piease. That one’s a little simpler. A 
big female star is married to a B-picture 
star, who is a philandering young man 
who is so careless as to be caught 
dancing in Santa Barbara when his wife 
thought he was on a stag fishing trip. 
(As a man of rather limited experience 
in these things, it does seem to me he 
might ‘just as easily have taken the girl 
on the yacht and told his wife the sim- 
ple lie and stayed away from Santa 
Barbara.) At the proper second the 
female star’s car is delivered by a young 
service-station attendant, a_ college 
graduate who also is able to play 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. In 
reprisal against her husband the star 
seduces the young garage man. 


Now nothing, or practically nothing, 


in either of these plays has not been 
duplicated or topped by Hollywood 
and its folk, and probably by the good 
people who live in Missoula, Mont., or 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. People are the 
craziest monkeys, but there is a limit 
to what people can do, no matter where 
they are. What I object to in these 
plays is that I didn’t believe a single 
important character in either one of 
them. The dialogue, for instance, sounds 
like no talk anyone ever heard any- 
where. Speech after speech, in both 
plays, shows the influence of those one- 
line captions under New Yorker draw- 
ings. People don’t talk that way, not 
continually. In “Beverly Hills” the 
lines spoken by Miss Ilka Chase were 
no- different from the lines spoken in 
“Quiet Please” by Miss Ann Mason. 
They could switch theaters some night 
and utter each her own pseudo-witty 
epigrams about sex in Hollywood, and 
neither play would be retarded any 
more than it is at the moment. 

I want to warn you, no doubt unnec- 
essarily, about “Quiet Please.” The au- 
dience is made part of the cast, not un- 
like “Hellz-a-Poppin.” Any minute I ex- 
pected that man to come calling’ for 
“Mrs. Jo-hones!” 
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Bryan, affable-president: of the College of 
William and Mary. And they gave the 
committee a whopping name: the Joint 
Committee to Curtail Transmigration of 
Virginia Source Material to-Other States. 


Mr. and Mrs. Teacher 


New York City’s school superintendent; 
long ago laid down the law to married cou- 
ples on the teaching staff. Reasoning that 
a husband might have trouble bossing his 
wife, and vice versa, they decreed that 
when one spouse held an executive posi- 
tion, the other must work in a different 
school. 

Last week Associate Superintendent 
Jacob Greenberg extended the rule to cover 
the 100 cases where husband and wife now 
teach in the same school but hold equal 
rank. As an example of the “difficulties” 
occasionally arising from even this situa- 
tion, Dr. Greenberg cited the instance of a 
wife who heard a supervisor rebuke her 
husband, rushed to the defense, and 
brought upon herself a reprimend from thie 
supervisor (and, presumably, from her 
husband also) . 








MOVIES 


A DeMille in Technicolor: 
Director’s 64th Film Is Story 
of the North West Mounted 


One of the lesser-known incidents of 
North American history serves as the 
springboard for Cecil B. DeMille’s newest 
screen offering. In 1885, Louis Riel, fanatic 
leader of the Métis (a people of French- 
Canadian and Indian ancestry) of North- 
west Canada, set up his own rule on the 
banks of the Saskatchewan and led his 
people in revolt against the government in 
Ottawa. The struggle was brief but bitter. 
At that time the newly formed (1873) 
mobile force known as the Northwest 
Mounted Police numbered only 500 men, 
but they put down the rebellion pretty 
much in the style to which fiction readers 
have become accustomed. 

With similar reliability, DeMille has 
built around this incident just the prodigal 
and rugged melodrama his admirers might 
have expected. NortH West Movunrtep 
Pouice, for all its faults, is a grand show 
for anybody’s money. 

This is the Paramount producer-director’s 
64th film in his 28 years of movie making. 
It is the first in which he has used Tech- 
nicolor throughout. And the Technicolor 
alone, in conjunction with impressive scen- 
ery, a barracks full of redcoats, and Mad- 
eleine Carroll’s complexion, is worth the 
price of admission. In addition, the pro- 
ducer has corralled a top-notch cast that 
provides for the lesser roles with such re- 
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liable players as Lynne Overman, Akim 
Tamiroff, George Bancroft, and Walter 
Hampden (contact lenses were necessary 
to give the blue-eyed character actor the 
black eyes of the Indian chief he imper- 
sonates) . 

As drama, the Alan LeMay-Jesse Lasky 
Jr.-C. Gardner Sullivan yarn is frankly 
claptrap—but claptrap on a magnificent 
scale. There are even two love stories: one 
a somewhat baffling triangle linking a 
frontier nurse (Madeleine Carroll), a tough 
Mountie Sergeant (Preston Foster) , and a 
drawling, long-legged Texas Ranger (Gary 
Cooper) who has somehow ambled up 
from the Panhandle in search of a mur- 
derer; the other is an elemental exercise in- 
volving the simple emotions of the nurse’s 
brother (Robert Preston) and the hoyden- 
ish, blue-eyed daughter of a half-breed bad 
man (Paulette Goddard). 

Neither affair of the heart contributes 
very much to the total entertainment, and 
DeMille and his cast are at their best when 
amour makes way for armaments in the 
film’s vividly directed scenes of violence 
and suspense. When the director is con- 
trasting the Texas brand of easy daring 
with the courage of the handful of Mount- 
ies who brazen down an Indian uprising, 
or when he warms up to the scenes of blood 
and slaughter, ambush and pitched battle, 
“North West Mounted Police” is good 
enough to make anyone forget it might 
have been considerably better. 





A Spanish Robin Hood 


Aside from their popularity at the box 
office, any resemblance between Tyrone 
Power and the grinning, acrobatic Doug- 
las Fairbanks of twenty years ago is pure- 
ly coincidenial. Nevertheless, Twentieth 
Century-Fox has cast the young star in a 
role Fairbanks created in 1920 and man- 
ages a variation on THe Mark or Zorro 
that, if a little on the refined side, is still 
excellent swashbuckling entertainment for 
the young in heart. 

The setting of Johnston McCulley’s 
story is Spanish California of the early 
1800s. The villains of the piece are a sin- 
ister soldier of fortune (Basil Rathbone) , 
his dictator-like stooge (J. Edward Brom- 
berg) , and the standing army that enables 
them to tax and harry both peon and ca- 
ballero alike. Sole opposition to the enemy 
is young Don Diego Vega, who poses as an 
effeminate popinjay by day the better to 
hide his identity as “Zorro,” the masked 
Robin Hood who rides the Los Angeles 
countryside by night, slashing “Z’s” in in- 
animate objects (the Hays office frowned 
on the first Zorro’s penchant for initialing 
foreheads) and otherwise striking terror 
to the hearts of all oppressors. 

Rouben Mamoulian’s direction main- 
tains a good pace, once the story gets un- 
der way, and his camera makes the most 
of a colorful background. Tyrone Power is 
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Gary Cooper helped the Mounties, 
while Paulette kept them busy 


acceptable as an extremely active, if no 
longer acrobatic, Zorro, and his climactic 
duel with Rathbone makes for a realistic 
and exciting interlude of screen swordplay. 
The supporting cast that includes Linda 
Darnell as the dictator’s lovely niece 
(Zorro manages sufficient time out for ro- 
mantic dalliance), Eugene Pallette as the 
fat and furious Fray Felipe (but not too 
fat to thrust and parry in his own de- 
fense), and Gale Sondergaard and Mon- 
tagu Love in lesser roles carries on with 
the proper regard for romantic make- 


believe. 
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Abbott and Costello Film 


Like Twentieth Century-Fox, Universal 
goes back several decades to revive an old 
silent-film success. Originally known as 
“Love Insurance,” the Earl Derr Biggers 
comedy that starred Wallace Reid in 1919 
comes to a form of life as a musical titled 
One Nicut 1n THE Tropics. Except as an 
excuse for introducing Bud Abbott and 
Lou Costello to the screen, the narrative 
necromancy seems hardly to have been 
worth while. 

The featherweight story about a high- 
pressure insurance salesman who sells his 
best friend a $1,000,000 policy guarantee- 
ing his marriage and then proceeds to fall 
in love with his client’s fiancée is flimsy 
enough to begin with and disintegrates 
completely when the action moves to 
a West Indian island for a happy end- 
ing. Neither Edward Sutherland, direc- 
tor, nor a cast headed by Allan Jones, 
Nancy Kelly, Peggy Moran, and Robert 
Cummings is able to work miracles 
with the material. In addition, the 
singers in the cast are further handi- 
capped by one of Jerome Kern’s least suc- 
cessful scores. 

As a result, the film’s chief claim to en- 
tertainment stems from the half-dozen in- 
terpolations of Abbott and Costello into 
the laggard proceedings. Although this 
is the same brand of verbal slapstick the 
comedy pair used over the air last summer 
when they replaced the Fred Allen show 
(Newsweek, July 1) and in the Broad- 
way and New York World’s Fair editions 
of “The Streets of Paris,” their familiar 
vaudeville routines prove welcome enough 
here to insure the newcomers an extended 
career before the camera. 








Zorro swordplay: the friar Pallette and the villain Rathbone 
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Essays of a Chinese Puck: 
Lin Yutang at His Owlish Best 
Mixes Fun With Wisdom 


The irrepressible Lin Yutang—the Chi- 
nese Inkling Kid—is back among us with 
a bundle of essays addressed to all lovers 
of puckish philosophy, Wit Love anp 
Irony. Now perverse, now profound, and 
most always paradoxical, the author of 
“My Country and My People” (to which 
the present volume is a kind of sequel) 
roams whimsically over a wide territory 
and writes of many things—of Mickey 
Mouse and mandarins, of cabbage soup 
and kings. 

Sometimes he settles down to being in- 
formative; he tells us Westerners, for in- 
stance, that we are wrong about Chinese 
doctors—they are not paid to keep their 
patients well. Nor, he says, is there any 
such thing as a “coolie class” in China 
(another Western notion); there is not 
even a noun in Chinese that means 
“coolie.” 

He ventures into controversial no man’s 
land in essays like “Do Bedbugs Exist in 
China?” and “Should Women Rule the 
World?”. Yes, by all means, says the 
author, in answer to the latter question. 











I would like to see women slave at dockyards 
and business offices and conferences, while we 
men sit outside at our bridge parties in our de- 
lightfully cool green afternoon dress, waiting for 
our dears to come out from offices and take us 
to cinemas. That, I say, is a beautiful thought. 


In another piece on women, Dr. Lin 
takes up a spirited defense of the gold 
digger. A most misunderstood class, says 
he. “I think the gold diggers are merely 
women . . . who are more clear-minded 
than their sisters, being the female counter- 
part of ‘Big Business Brains,’ ‘realtors,’ 
bankers, and all the successful liars among 
men.” 

He writes on the joy of going naked, 
“the calisthenic value of kowtowing,” and 
the satisfaction of crying at the movies. 
On vegetarianism (a subject dear to his 
heart and stomach), Dr. Lin’s philosophy 
is at its most owlish. He is a vegetarian, 
but by temperament, not by principle, 
and it doesn’t follow that he can’t enjoy a 
juicy steak on occasion. He loves steak: 


I am a Chinese, and, as a Chinese, I do not 
believe in being a slave of any principle. No 
Chinese believes in going the whole hog in any- 
thing. This is the age-old doctrine of the Golden 
Mean. Be a lover of vegetarian food, yes, but 
why be logical about it? . .. The aim of Chinese 
education is to cultivate a reasonable mind. A 
logical mind says, “If A is right, then B is 
wrong,” but a reasonable mind always says, 
“A is right, but B is not wrong either.” 


Becoming 100 per cent serious at long 
last, the author closes with a few words 
on the Far East imbroglio. And there is 
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was a name shared by four differ- 
ent tavernsin and around old 
Philadelphia. The one pictured here . 
és on the Lancaster Pike and is still 
in operation, J 














SS 
Six handsome etchings of old Pennsylvania inns, each 
11 x I4 inches and ready for framing, will be sent for 
only LO cents ( coin or stamps). At retail they'd sell for much 
more. Address National Distillers Products Corporation, 
Dept. BB, P.O. Box 12, Wall St. Station, New York, N.Y. 


N an era of horse-drawn stages and 

dusty turnpikes, Old Overholt was 
‘a prized whiskey throughout Pena- 
sylvania—just as it is today. 


Travelers found this rich distinctive 
Pennsylvania rye awaiting them at 
almost every tavern—a treat to look 
forward to after a long day's ride. 


In the intervening years, the fame 
of Old Overholt spread through- 
out the country until now it is the 
most popular bottled in bond rye— 
awhiskey of unquestioned excellence, 
backed by 130 years of character. 


Copyright 1940 
A. Overholt 6 Company, Inc., New York 
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‘Mickey Mouse’ 


John Day, New York 
‘Confucius singing in the rain’ 


Wit and wisdom from Lin Yutang’s philosophical ‘With Love and Irony’ 


no “A is right, but B is not wrong” talk 
here. Dr. Lin is a loyal and patriotic Chi- 
nese; recently returned to New York from 
a four-month visit to China, he is su- 
premely confident that his country, which 
is making great strides toward national 
unity, will win out in the end. He doesn’t 
believe the Japanese have a Chinaman’s 
chance with their “new order in Asia.” 
(Wrra Love anp Irony. 291 pages, 77,000 
words. Illustrations. John Day, New York. 
$2.75.) 





Passing of the Foreign Devil 


From a different but equally sympathetic 
viewpoint, the Chinese people are present- 
ed in a fascinating new book by Carl Crow, 
whose memorable “400 Million Customers” 
apparently didn’t exhaust his vast store of 
anecdote and knowledge. The new volume 
is called Foreign Devits In THE FLOWERY 
Krnepom. 

Crow, a China Coast businessman for 
more than 25 years, watched the endless 
parade of foreigners—missionaries, con 
men, merchants, diplomats, beachcombers 
—who came to the Far East on various or 
nefarious errands. And he watched what 
happened to that smugness, that invariable 
“consciousness of his own racial and men- 


tal superiority” that the American or Euro- 
pean brought with him to China. 

To the civilized Chinese, the auslanders 
were barbarians. 


Few of them even knew how to enter a room 
or to drink a cup of tea or receive a card cor- 
rectly. But the Chinese tolerated them and 
found their curious customs amusing. The many 
different nationalities would have been confus- 
ing to the Chinese but for the fact that they 
classified them all as “foreign devils” and paid 
no more attention to them than was necessary. 
With their red faces, protruding eyes, and ab- 
surdly complicated and uncomfortable clothing 
all foreigners had the appearance of devils. 


Now that the day of the foreigner in 
China is over, Crow can write a detached 
and historical epitaph. For he is certain 
that the bomb which shattered his office 
window in August 1937 was the death 
knell of the foreign devil in the Far East. 
(Foreign Devits In THE Flowery KInc- 
pom. 340 pages, 116,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Harper, New York. $3.) 


The Wars of Rockwell Kent 


Rockwell Kent is a fighter-artist. When 
no good scrap is near at hand, he goes look- 
ing for one and the search is seldom vain. 
His latest book, therefore, makes lively 
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reading because it is a history of Kent’s 
kampfs over the last twenty years. Like his 
other books, Tuts Is My Own is a hand. 
some job, designed by the author and rich- 
ly illustrated with his own ice-cold, compe- 
tent drawings. 

Back in the 20s, Kent escaped to the 
Adirondacks. He wanted to get away from 
the crowd, to find the real America, to 
paint. Near Ausable Forks, N. Y., he and 
his wife found a farm for sale, bought it 
and settled down. They called the new 
home Asgaard, which is old Norse for Para- 
dise. But— 

“ANGER: what a grand, cleansing, clari- 
fying, salutary passion it is!” A man who 
can exult like that isn’t going to hang 
around Paradise all his life, just painting 
pictures. Pretty soon Kent was up to his 
neck in local rows. Singlehanded, he took 
on the Delaware & Hudson Railroad when 
it cut off a branch line serving his country- 
side, and he headed a taxpayers’ associa- 
tion to fight the “political ring” in Jay 
Township. Out of his bailiwick, he headed 
artists’ unions and congresses and commit- 
tees to fight Fascism. 

All these controversies, and more, are 
thoroughly aired in “This Is My Own,” as 
are the author’s artistic and political opin- 
ions. These adhere pretty strictly to the 
Communist party line (although Kent says 
he is not an enrolled comrade). But he 
can cry “God bless you, Stalin” on the oc- 
casion of the Nazi-Soviet pact: “And now, 
I reflected, there are two great neutral 
powers: the Soviet Republics and the Unit- 
ed States. And one sells to Germany, and 
to the Allies if they can trade; and the 
other sells to Japan, and to China—if 
China can trade .. . Lithuania, Esthonia, 
Latvia. ‘Stalin has grabbed them,’ 
screamed our press. “The Soviets won’t 
grab them,’ said the Communists. Well— 
they didn’t.” 

Well, they did, Mr. K. (Tats Is My 
Own. 393 pages, 116,000 words. IIlustra- 
tions. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. 
$3.50.) 





From Pacifist to Rebel, 1776 


Give Me Liserty—Tue Srory oF AN 
Innocent Bystanper—is John Erskine’s 
slightly ironical version of how the seeds 
of revolt were sown in the colony of Vir- 
ginia. 

The hero—the “innocent bystander”— 
is a boy born to wealth and the conserva- 
tive view of life that usually goes with it. 
Young David Farrill was a mild youth— 
“docile,” his storekeeper friend Patrick 
Henry called him. His ambition was to 
become a successful planter like his lately 
deceased father, to win independence from 
his too watchful guardians, and to raise a 
fine family. That was all the independence 
and liberty he wanted; politics and the 
brewing quarrel between king and colony 
could go hang. But he reckoned without 
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1 I Cuose Denmark. By Francis Hackett. 
+ - 291 pages, 91,000 words. Doubleday, Do- 
ang 8 ran, New York. $2.50. The Irish critic and 


apt biographer, who married a Danish wife 
or and lived in her country for some years, 
e took rit , “ati f that model 
arm writes a moving appreciation o mode 
aten democracy and of the sturdy and inde- 
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n Jay Meer tHE Mourperer! By Lewis E. 
eaded Lawes. 339 pages 80,000 words. Harper, 
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Unit Tue Great AMerIcaANn Mytu. By George 
' _ S. Bryan. 436 pages, 158,000 words. Illus- 
trations, bibliography, index. Carrick & 


Bae Evans, New York. $3.75. An expert in 
at American history sifts fact from legend in 
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THIS CHRISTMAS BE DIFFERENT! 
SEND THIS RARE 


Exotic Gift! 


Not One in a Thousand 
Has Ever Tasted 
America’s Rarest Fruit! 


Luscious Royal Riviera Pears in hand- 
some gift packages you cannot buy in any 
store. So big and juice-filled you eat them 
with a spoon. Exciting, beautiful fruit the 
whole family will rave about! An unusual 
gift to send your friends all the way 
from Oregon. 


The Gift They'll Talk About 
All Year! 


The perfect gift for your business and 
personal Christmas lists. Only $1.98 for 
No. 1 box (10 to 14 pears depending on 
size) and $2.98 for No. 2 box (18 to 24 
pears) express prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
proper. Effortless shopping—just send us 
names with check or money order and 
date delivery desired. We do the rest. We 
guarantee you'll be delighted! 

Harry and David 


BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS 
Box 1609 Medford, Oregon 


Royal Riviera Pears | 
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A Sample of a Day’s Food, 
Where the Cost of Food Does Not Matter 


Items not important as sources of vitamins—sugar, confections, relishes, beverages—are omitted. 





BOY (7 OR 8 YEARS) OR 
GIRL (8 TO 10 YEARS) 


MODERATELY 
ACTIVE MAN 





min 


A 


Vita- Vita- 
min 
B, Cc A B, 


Vita- 


Vita- Vita- 
min I 


min min 


Quantity 





Inter- 


Units 


MAYONNAISE 
MILK, whole 
PEAS, fresh 
POTATO, baked 
OATMEAL 
ORANGE JUICE 
STRAWBERRIES 
TOMATOES 
WATERCRESS 


1/2 cup (dry) 

1 glass (6 ounces) 
1/3 box 

1/2 medium-sized 
1/3 bunch 


Inter- 
national national 
Units 


Inter- Inter- 
pational national 
grams Units Units 


2 3/4 pound 120 135 


4 slices 280 108 
5 squares 1,575 0 
1 900 19 
2 long leaves 1,300 4 
2 tablespoonfuls 60 1 
1 pint v4 700 75 
1/2 cup 530 78 
1 medium-sized 40 60 
1/2 cup (dry) Oo 130 
1 glass (6 ounces) 540 59 
1/2 box 340 0 
1/2 medium-sized 2,650 13 
2,000 28 


owmoevooooeo 
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1/2 bunch 








Totals 


11,035 710 

















Vitamins: one of many charts from Professor Borsook’s book 
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Vitamins for the Layman: 
Biochemist Tells What They Are, 
How They Can Benefit You 


Japanese children on the Pacific Coast 
of the United States are 7 per cent taller 
than those in Japan and 20 per cent heav- 
ier—moreover, their legs are 9 per cent 
longer and their chests measure 7 per cent 
more in girth. These differences may be 
largely traced to the fact that the Ameri- 
can-born children receive larger amounts of 
vitamins A (necessary for growth) and C 
(which prevents scurvy) in fresh vege- 
tables and fruits, according to a book on 
the health factors published last week by 
Prof. Henry Borsook of the California In- 
stitute of Technology. (Viramins: WHat 
Tey Are AND How Tuey Can BEnNeE- 
Fir You. 161 pages, 45,000 words. Tables. 
Viking, New York. $2.) 

The 43-year-old biochemist’s first book 
for the layman is easy reading and in- 
cludes‘a wealth of authoritative and prac- 
tical vitamin information. There are tables 
listing daily diets that will supply needed 
amounts of vitamins for 4-year-old chil- 
dren, restaurant diners, and persons work- 
ing on limited or unlimited budgets. 
Among other interesting facts presented by 
the author, the following are typical ex- 
amples: 


| Thé average person eats between 2 and 3 
pounds of food a day, but the vitamins 
necessary to keep him healthy total only 


1/300 ounce. To meet this daily require- 
ment, adults need 6,000 to 8,000 interna- 
tional units (I.U.) of vitamin A, 750 to 
1,000 I.U. of vitamin B (a factor that 
prevents pellagra, beriberi, and other 
nerve-affecting ailments), 2,500 I.U. of 
vitamin C, and smaller amounts of D (sun- 
shine vitamin) and other factors. An “in- 
ternational unit” is the minimum quantity 
of a given vitamin that will cure experi- 
mental animals suffering from a lack of 
the dietary agent. 


{ Professor Borsook emphasized that many 
unappreciated or maligned foods are rich 
in vitamins. Bananas, for example, are not 
indigestible and supply baby with B and C. 
Among the best sources of vitamin A are 
dandelion leaves and parsley. 


q A “lifeguard” sun tan may be an esthetic 
asset, but it’s a medical liability. The sun’s 
ultraviolet light passes through undark- 
ened skin to lower layers where it changes 
important chemicals into vitamin D. But 
fewer of the rays can penetrate tanned 
skin, and the body’s production of the fac- 
tor is proportionately reduced (this is why 
dark-skinned people are more susceptible 
to rickets than paler-complexioned per- 
sons) . 





Round Table on ‘Polio’ 


How much does treatment benefit the 
ailing muscles of infantile-paralysis pa- 
tients? To answer this and other ques- 
tions of muscle strength, Dr. Adolph A. 
Schmier of New York’s Hospital for Joint 
Diseases revealed last week at the first 
annual medical meeting of the National 
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Foundation for Infantile Paralysis (held 
in New York) that he was developing an 
apparatus which includes a specially built 
table and a sensitive lever scale. The pa- 
tient is braced on the table so that he can 
move only one set of muscles at a time, 
and the strength of his pull against the 
scale is recorded. 

Thirteen normal 1l-year-old girls, for 
example, flexed their legs at the knee with 
an average pull of 38 pounds, but the 
muscles of one stricken girl were so weak- 
ened that she could only reach a 10-pound 
level. The exact value of massaging, exer- 
cise, and other techniques was shown in 
tests on this child less than four months 
later—her flexing strength had risen to 27 
pounds. Dr. Schmier believes his muscle 
tester will enable physicians to analyze 
the effectiveness of their treatments more 
accurately and to avoid the dangers of 
incautious overexercising which may ac- 
tually weaken ailing limbs. 


Orner Papers: From a study of an 
epidemic in Ontario, Canada, three years 
ago, Dr. A. E. Fischer of New York found 
that bulbar infantile paralysis (a form 
which affects brain centers controlling 
breathing) is twice as common among pa- 
tients who had their tonsils removed as 
among those whose tonsils were intact 
... Preliminary monkey experiments with 
an anti-poliomyelitis vaccine that can be 
injected at the base of the neck and may 
attack deadly viruses in the brain was 
announced by Dr. H. K. Faber of Stan- 
ford University ... Drs. S. Kleinberg and 
T. Horowitz of New York reported that, 
judging by records of thirteen case his- 
tories, women stricken with infantile pa- 
ralysis during pregnancy may become 
mothers without fear of transmitting the 
disease to their offspring . . . To relieve 
the strain on leg-muscle fibers weakened 
by the disease, Dr. H. E. Hipps of Marlin, 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Dr. Schmier’s muscle tester 











The Place: An executive’s desk 
The Time: December 2, 1940 


The Characters: (On stage) An American Business Man 


(Off stage) The three foes that war on 
business efficiency: Details, Data, Dates. 


How about you... your business? Are you 
defending—or are you taking the offensive 
against demands made by keener competi- 
tion, by increasing production? 

You can actually talk away your work to 
the 842” x 11” Miracle Ediphone (above) or 
the Streamlined floor model. You clear your 
desk and mind of details—actually create 
time for important creative work. Do you 
know that surveys show that the average 
executive increases his capacity am hour a day 
with the Edison Voicewriter? 

. .. Write for information on Ediphone 
Voice Writing, or for a trial installation, and 

for the booklet below. Telephone “Edi- 
phone” in your city, or write Dept. W11, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
“_N.J., or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
¢ Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 
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FO; YHE FIRST TIME 
—THE ‘ARPNESS OF RARE, 
AGED CH. .)DARS IN A CHEESE 
WITH U.iIFORM FLAVOR 
AND PERFECT COOKABILITY. 
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Texas, has devised a way to give the 
muscle slack—he simply loosens it from 
the thigh, letting it relax and slide closer 
to the leg bone. This reduces tension by 
lessening the distance the muscle has to 
stretch from bone to bone. 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Post-Election Clouds Gather 


Over Press-New Deal Relations 





While the nation’s press, 64 per cent of 
which had thrown its weight behind the 
Presidential candidacy of Wendell L. Will- 
kie, received the election verdict with al- 
most universal good sportsmanship, the 
victorious but irritated New Deal Admin- 
istration skirmished sharply last week with 
the chastened newspapermen in brushes 
they feared might be only reconnaissance 
for more serious clashes or reprisals to 
come. 


{{ Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
viewing with alarm the small percentage of 
newspapers reflecting the public’s New 
Deal sympathies, poured salt on the press’ 
wounds by declaring: “Although we are 
fortunate in having free communication 
over the air . . . our democracy needs... 
a truly free press that represents no class or 
economic group and that will rewin the 
confidence of our citizens.” 


§ The President, at his regular Friday 
press conference—the first since his re- 
election—lost his good humor when Fred 
W. Perkins, correspondent of The Pitts- 


NEWSWEEK 








burgh Press, asked whether Mr. Roosevelt 
would stand by his widely published dis- 
claimers of fourth-term ambitions. The 
inquiring reporter received a curt rebuke, 
with the suggestion that he go back to 
grade school and learn the language. Fur- 
thermore, added the Chief Executive, his 
attitude was a perfectly plain thing, and he 
could not undertake to teach the reporter 
English. To a question posed by Earl God- 
win of the National Broadcasting Co., 
about a possible Cabinet post for Wendell 
L. Willkie, the President replied that he 
had not considered anything along those 
lines and that the question was rather silly. 


“| When Paul Mallon, veteran King Fea- 
tures columnist appearing in 200 newspa- 
pers, checked in at the White House for 
the conference, he was first refused, then 
granted, admittance. Afterward summoned 
to the President’s office alone, Mallon later 
commented: “I carried away .. . the clear 
understanding that I had been barred from 
future attendance at the conferences be- 
cause of what were considered to be ‘inac- 
curacies’ in my column .. .” Later, William 
Hassett, assistant to White House Secre- 
tary Stephen Early, informed the columnist 
that no such ban existed. 


* Finally, on Saturday night, the President 
and the press flew temporary white flags of 
peace at a National Press Club dinner in 
Washington. Mr. Roosevelt, along with 
Vice President-elect Henry A. Wallace and 
most of the Cabinet, joined in good-natured 
leg pulling. The ribbings included a take- 
off on the recent war games with their “let’s 
pretend” equipment, a large wall cartoon, 
and living rubber-masked caricatures of 
Willkie, 


Press Club caper: a bogus Willkie ponders cartoon jibe at F.D.R. 
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RADIO 


Radio’s Battle of Music: 

Victim Files Protest With FCC 
as ASCAP-Networks War Rages 
Now that the election is over, about the 











hardest fight raging in the United States - 


is radio’s battle of music. It started last 
spring and is rising in intensity to an ex- 
pected crescendo Jan. 1. On one side, in a 
strongly fortified position, is the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP), copyright holder of a 
majority of the best American popular 
music of the past twenty years. In the op- 
posing trenches are the radio networks and 
most of the nation’s independent stations. 

When the war broke out over a new 
five-year contract at higher rates asked by 
ASCAP, few in the radio industry thought 
the conflict would last long. But by last 
week it was increasingly apparent that 
the radio forces would not retreat and 
that, barring an ASCAP surrender or a 
quiet word from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (both unlikely), the 
works of Herbert, Berlin, Porter, Kern, 
Romberg, Gershwin, and other ASCAP 
greats would go off the network air at the 
turn of the year. 

The main bulwark of the radio forces is 
Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI), a coopéra- 
tive music-publishing venture sponsored by 
the National Association of Broadcasters. 
BMI started slowly but by last week had 
ballooned to a point where it was shipping 
sheet music and orchestrations to its mem- 
bers at the rate of nearly 100,000 units a 
week. Among its current dance hits are 
such songs as “Practice Makes Perfect,” 
“There I Go,” and “Same Old Story.” 
When the Jan. 1 deadline rolls around, 
BMI will have 140,000 titles of all de- 
scriptions in its musical arsenal. 

Furthermore, one move by the networks 
—regulations specifying inclusion of non- 
ASCAP tunes on sustaining shows—is tak- 
ing hold. At present, for example, Colum- 
bia’s sustainers are 90 per cent non- 
ASCAP. By Dec. 1, no ASCAP music will 
be heard on a CBS noncommercial show. 
NBC is tightening the screws in similar 
fashion, and many independents are do- 
ing the same. In addition, the broadcast- 
ers are building late-evening programs to 
take the place of some of the dance music. 

The innocent neutrals in this music war 
are band leaders, and, as usual, they are 
feeling the pinch worse than the bellig- 
erents themselves. Theme songs are being 
junked by the score, and arrangers are 
working overtime on backlogs of non- 
ASCAP music. 

Some shows—such as the Lucky Strike 
Hit Parade—probably will be crippled. 
Last week Frank Hummert of the Black- 
ett-Sample-Hummert advertising agency, 
which runs the hard-hit American Album 











@ You are entitled to a freight service that provides un- 
failing dependability of speed and handling — control 
of every movement as precise and sure as that which 
sends an arrow straight to its mark! The Santa Fe 
trademark represents a great tradition in railway 
freight transportation—fulfilled by the unerring aim of 
every detail of Santa Fe Service. 


TODAY, SANTA FE’S FASTER SCHEDULE 
TRAINS PROVIDE THESE IMPROVEMENTS: 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from 
Chicago. 

© Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from 
St. Louis, Kansas City; St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, 
Houston, and Beaumont. 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 


@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to 
Kansas City. 


@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload 
merchandise. 


@ Ship via SANTA FE for swift, unerringly 
dependable service — whether a trainload, a 
& a carload, or a single package. 


EOL ZEN @ For full particulars as to rates, service, etc, 


consult your nearest Santa Fe representative, 
v= 


J. J. GROGAN 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








WE FAVOR ADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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of Familiar Music program, took steps to 
bring Washington into the fight. As a pri- 
vate citizen and user of “familiar music,” 
he instructed his attorneys to file a pro- 
test with the FCC on the ground that “the 
music the American people love is about 
to be driven off the air.” 





Watts at Work 


Domestic radio transmitters are limited 
to power of 50,000 watts. That is a sizable 
chunk of wattage, but it doesn’t mean so 
much in the New York City area, where 
towering structures of steel and concrete 
play tricks with reception. Thus radio en- 
gineers are constantly seeking ways to get 
extra work out of every watt without ac- 
tually stepping up the power allowed. 

Last week, as the National Broadcasting 
Co. opened a new transmitter for station 
WEAF—key station of the Red network— 
at Port Washington, L.I., its engineers 
claimed to have the problem licked. Waves 
from the antenna ride down Long Island 
Sound (salt water is a superconductor) and 
thus have an almost unobstructed path to 
the city. Moreover, one tower of the twin- 
masted transmitter is a reflector antenna, 
which means that the output is aimed at 
Manhattan in the manner of a searchlight 
(much of the power of the old transmitter 
at Bellmore, on the South Shore of Long 
Island, was wasted upon the Atlantic 
Ocean) . 

All this adds up to an estimate that the 
new $280,000 project will put out an equiv- 
alent wattage of more than 3,000,000 
though sticking to the actual 50,000 watts 
prescribed by Federal regulations, and will 
make program volume two and one-half 
to ten times stronger, depending on the 
location of the receiver. 


Story of a Mikeman 


Out of his nine years’ experience in cov- 
ering news events for radio, A. A. (Abe) 
Schechter, director of news and special 
events for the National Broadcasting Co., 
has written an excellent fiction story for 
boys. Titled “Go Ahead, Garrison!”, the 
book takes Pat Garrison, special-events 
man for the mythical Associated Broad- 
casting Co., through a series of adventures 
calculated to tax the energies of Super- 
man. 

Schechter has chosen to fictionalize such 
intrinsically exciting radio coverages as 
the New England hurricane, the Squalus 
sinking, and other memorable disasters, 
and the radio fan may find it interesting 
to try to identify the characters in the 
story: Bill Burns, the sports editor of 
ABC, is obviously Bill Stern of NBC; Joe 
Taylor, the tough-boss-with-the-heart-of- 
gold, is Schechter as he imagines himself, 
etc. (Go Aneap, Garrison! 237 pages, 
47,000 words. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$2.) 
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Newsweek—McLaughlin 


How some churches seemed to lose ground in the faulty 1936 count 








RELIGION 


Church Census Declared False 


in Statement Blaming Pastors 





THOUSANDS OF CLERGY 
BREAK A FEDERAL LAW 


Using this headline in its weekly Infor- 
mation Service, the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America last 
week sharply rebuked a sizable portion of 
the nation’s pastors. The council’s research 
expert, Benson Y. Landis, charged that 
by illegally refusing to supply information 
they had sabotaged what could have been 
America’s most reliable survey of church 
memberships—the decennial United States 
Census of Religious Bodies. 

Landis cited facts and figures. He re- 
called that the latest church census, com- 
piled by a questionnaire of all pastors in 
1936 and published last August, reported 
256 sects with a total of 55,807,366 mem- 
bers, as compared with the 1926 figures of 
213 denominations and 54,576,346 believ- 
ers. Thus religion chalked up a 2 per cent 
gain during the decade. But statisticians 
read the membership totals as a relative 
setback, for during the same period the 
general population had grown 10 per cent. 

Landis, however, detected a flaw. The 
1936 count, he noted, included statistics 
from 199,302 local congregations, as 
against 232,154 in 1926. Chiefly responsi- 
ble for the drop were three sects—South- 
ern Baptist, Southern Methodist, and 
Methodist Episcopal—whose pastors re- 
ported 67,600 congregations in 1926 and 
only 43,618 in 1936. That the trio of de- 
nominations actually suffered no such loss, 
Landis deduced from one significant fact: 
a separate 1936 compilation by The Chris- 
tian Herald showed they still had more 
than 65,000 congregations. 

Why the discrepancy? The Federal 


Council researcher wrote that many pastors 


defiantly refused to report because the 
questionnaire blanks warned that those 
who neglected to supply information 
might be fined $500 and jailed for 60 days 
(there was no such prosecution). In 
speeches and articles, others denounced 
the census as governmental interference in 
church affairs. Some even shrugged it off 
as “just a New Deal proposition,” despite 
the fact that the religious census has been 
taken every ten years since President 
Theodore Roosevelt first authorized it in 
1906. 

It all meant that the 1936 census’ mem- 
bership statistics fell far short of the true 
figure—an answer that now probably must 
await the 1946 census. But a total more 
pleasing to churchmen can be figured by 
multiplying the membership of the aver- 
age American congregation (280, as indi- 
cated in the Federal census) by the num- 
ber of churches listed in The Christian 
Herald’s survey—245,000. However, this 
figure of 68,600,000—a 25 per cent gain 
over 1926—makes religion appear to be 
growing more than twice as fast as the 
population. 





Religious Conquest of a Town 
“There shall never be a church in this 


village.” Such was the pledge of John 
Henry Thien, founder in 1842 of what is 
now Thiensville, Wis. A German immi- 
grant and freethinker, he believed in a 
godlike principle of nature but despised 
organized religion and the doctrine of a 
personal God. And for 80 years Thien and 
his fellow villagers made good their word. 
They tolerated a Lutheran seminary but 
kept churches out. They “baptized” their 
children “in the name of the United States 
of America.” Instead of religion, they 
stressed schools, singing, and amateur dra- 
matics. 

But time and the death of Thien and 
other first residents diluted the town’s 
freethinking. By 1920 a Roman Catholic 
priest was able to start St. Cecilia’s parish 
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in a tiny, portable chapel shipped up from 
the South. Lutherans tried twice before 
they managed to establish Grace Church in 
1929, and Calvary Lutheran Church fol- 
lowed two years later. Of the 750 towns- 
folk (most of whom work at a shoe factory 
or fox farms), about 450 are now Luth- 
erans and 200 Catholics. 

Last week St. Cecilia’s completed anoth- 
er step in religion’s march into Thiensville. 
Catholics worshiped for the first time in 
a new, $20,000 Gothic church, attending 
mass in the basement (the church proper 
won’t be finished until Christmas) . 








ART 


A Wise Art Buyer From Kansas: 
Mrs. Rafael Navas of Wichita 


Established in 1915 by the will of Mrs. 
Louise Caldwell Murdock as a memorial 
to her husband, Roland P. Murdock, Wich- 
ita (Kan.) newspaper publisher, the Mur- 
dock Trust provided funds for a municipal 
art collection if a suitable gallery for it 
was supplied. The Wichita Art Associa- 
tion, now twehty years old, went to work, 
and the result was the $100,000 PWA- 
built Wichita Art Museum, a Mayan- 
Midwestern prairie structure completed in 
1934. 

Owned by the city, the building is leased 
to the association, which there displays its 
$125,000 collection, including several Ital- 
ian primitives presented by Samuel Kress, 
three oils by John Noble, Kansas romantic, 
and other paintings, sculpture, and graphic 
art. 

For the past three years Mrs. Rafael 
Navas, who as a girl was a protégée of Mrs. 
Murdock, has been quietly spending the 
Murdock money on contemporary Ameri- 
can art, and last week sixteen pictures she 
selected and purchased for approximately 
$18,000 were put on view in the Wichita 
Museum with formal dedicatory exercises. 

As larger museums throughout America 
spend money, $18,000 is pretty small po- 
tatoes, but Mrs. Navas has chosen her pic- 
tures so wisely and well that the Wichita 
collection, small though it is, puts the 
young museum in a class with its better- 
heeled contemporaries. In fact, the august 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, which has been said to maladminister 
the Hearn Fund for contemporary pictures 
(Newsweek, Sept. 16), could easily af- 
ford to take a leaf from Mrs. Navas’ book. 
The pictures she selected are not just ex- 
amples by well-known American artists; 
they are something far more difficult to ac- 
quire: good examples. They include a 
“Beach Scene” at Amagansett, L.I, by 
Guy Péne du Bois, a “Portrait of the 
Painter’s Wife” Alexander James, 
“Promised Land, Long Island,” by Louis 
Bouché, a Peggy Bacon cat pastel, “He- 
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New York-Long Island 


in the new 


Vehicular Tunnels 


60 To 95 feet below the surface of New 
York City’s East River, two great Vehicular 
Tunnels have just been completed. It is 
estimated that on peak days they will handle 
as many as 57,000 motor cars! 

Ventilation that is completely adequate 
and unfailing is vitally essential in these 
tunnels. For the safety of thousands of 
people depend on it. The lethal fumes of 
car exhaust must be whisked away with 
speed and certainty. The tunnels must be 
flooded with fresh, breathable air at all times. 

To 46 giant Sturtevant Ventilating Fans 
has been entrusted the entire job of venti- 
lation. ‘They will completely change the 





Two oF THE 46 giant Sturtevant Ventilating Fans 


Vehicular Tunnels connecting Mid-Manhattan, New 
York, with Long Island. : 











tunnel air every minute and 25 seconds... 
handle a total of 21,000 tons of air per hour. 

If you have an air conditioning, ventilat- 
ing, dust and fume removal, or other ait 
handling problem—call on Sturtevant’s 80 
years of air engineering experience to help 
you solve it Properly and Profitably! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Other Cities 
B. F. Seurtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toconeo | Montreal 


Sturtevant 
Late Ute 





THE JONESES DO! 
e+ e«WHY DON’T YOU? 


@ People who take pride in their 
households enjoy the rich goodness 
of Underwood Black Bean Soup 
regularly. A spot of sherry in each 
bowl, a slice of egg, one of lemon, 
and you have that dark, delicious 
soup which graces the finest tables. 
This soup is truly unusual. Try it! 
@ And do try Underwood Purée 
Mongole, a seasoned blend of peas, 
tomatoes and julienned vegetables. 
@ If your dealer does not carry these 
soups, write to Wm. Underwood Co., 50 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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ie Dinner on the Desert 

Time to be up and away ... to bask and bronze 

in the cheerful, welcome wprenth of the radiant 
Valley of the Sun... to pursue, every day, your 
favorite outdoor activity under glorious turquoise 
skies... to loaf the lazy hours away in the shade of 
whiapering palms ... . to gather at the Valley's famous 
resort hotels with travel-wise oldsters and young- 
sters from the four corners of the earth... to get 
next-to-nature round a desert campfire for a dutch 
oven dinner you'll never forget! 

Yes, it's time to begin LIVING, and the place 
is the Valley of the Sun! Phosain, and nearby 
Valley towns, offer accommodations either urban or 
western, in line with your travel budget. 


Winter Rates now in effect on 
Transcontinental Lines. ~-O 


| Phoenix 

ect RIZONA 
Please send free new illustrated booklets and 
folder containing cartograph map of Arizona 
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Kraushaar Galleries 


Wichita art: Louis Bouché’s ‘Promised Land, Long Island’ 


cate’s Court,” John Steuart Curry’s “Kan- 
sas Cornfield,” Edward Hopper’s “Five 
A.M.,” Reginald Marsh’s “Sandwiches,” 
and “December Twilight,” a water color 
by Charles Burchfield. Three Americans 
now dead are also represented: Thomas 
Eakins, Maurice Pendergast, and George 
Luks. 





Memories of Courbet 


Son of a rich farmer (who wanted him to 
study law), Gustave Courbet went from 
his home at Ornans near Switzerland to 
Paris just a century ago and began study- 
ing and copying old masters in the Louvre. 
As an artist he found himself when he be- 
gan painting what he saw in nature—fat 
peasant women bathing and washing 
clothes, simple farmer folk and placid cat- 
tle, and the fields and glens of his child- 
hood. In revolt against both the meticu- 
lous classicism of Ingres and the heroic 
romanticism of Delacroix, Courbet styled 
himself a “realist.” 

His pictures were proclaimed propaganda 
for the downtrodden; flattered by the ad- 
miration of the radicals, he espoused their 
cause. As president of an art commission 
during the 1871 Paris commune, he sug- 
gested the destruction of the Vendéme 
Column—symbol of empire. When a mob 
pulled it over, Courbet was held responsi- 
ble, sentenced to six months in jail, and 
ordered to reconstruct it at his own ex- 
pense. Instead, he fled to Switzerland and 
died at 53 in exile—miserable, neglected, 
and forgotten. 

Forgotten no longer, Courbet now ranks 
with the great masters of French painting, 
one to whom (after his death) Cézanne 
and the Impressionists and Picasso in our 
own time have paid the compliment of im- 


itation. And last week the Marie Harri- 
man Gallery in New York observed its 
tenth anniversary with an_ exhibition 
(which runs until Dec. 7) of 26 Courbets, 
ranging from an early (1847) self-portrait 
to a half-finished oil found in his Geneva 
studio after his death. 

Courbet’s personality barred him from 
such recognition in his lifetime: from start 
to finish he was a black sheep whose ar 
rogance and incredible conceit once led 
him to announce: “I astound the whole 
world. I triumph not only over the mod- 
erns but also over the ancients.” 








MUSIC 


The Bosses’ Taste 


Sigmund Gottlober, who publishes pro- 
grams for the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s summer concerts in Lewisohn 
Stadium, likes to see concert-goers head 
for home with those tangible souvenirs of 
a worth-while musical evening. He tries 
to make his programs (for the Berkshire 
Festival, the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
and others as well as the Stadium series) 
informative and interesting, and last week 
he announced his latest move toward this 
goal: a poll of the musical tastes of 2,000 
business and advertising executives selected 
at random from MckKittrick’s Directory 
(a bosses’ Who’s Who). 

The results showed that 75 per cent of 
those answering preferred classical music; 
20 per cent said they liked all music, and 
only 5 per cent preferred jazz. As to opera, 
they'll take “Tristan” rather than “Car- 
men” and “Madame Butterfly” instead of 
“Aida.” In musical comedy their tastes run 
to such dignified spectacles as “Show 
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Boat” and the operettas of Victor Herbert 
and Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Some 90 per cent have heard Kreisler in 
person, although Jascha Heifetz and Josef 
Hofmann were listed as favorite instru- 
mentalists, with Menuhin, Gieseking, 
Kreisler, and Rachmaninoff runners-up. 
Seventy per cent have heard Grace Moore 
in person, but the favorite vocal artists 
of businessmen are Kirsten Flagstad, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Marian Anderson, John 
Charles Thomas, and Kate Smith in that 
order. Seventy per cent of all answering 
professed an interest in ballet. 

Nearly everybody admitted to singing 

Ire shower and whistling in the rain. 

e random comments were serious: 

1 hate to live without music” and “I 
.. k more publicity and encouragement 
should be given to composers, less to 
musicians.” Others were facetious: asked 
if he attended his last concert on passes, 
one executive replied: “No, damn it,” and 
another said his voice placement was “soli- 
tary confinement.” 





RECORD WEEK 


An all-star performance of Beethoven’s 
stately Concerto in D Magor For VIOLIN 
anp Orcuestra by Jascha Heifetz, Arturo 
Toscanini, and the NBC Symphony has 
been recorded for Victor (five 12-inch 
records in album, $5). Many music lovers 
consider this the finest of all violin con- 
certos; it’s hard to see how this perform- 
ance might be improved. The recording 
of the month and, perhaps, of the year— 
easily worth $5. 

PerroucuKA is the Russian equivalent 
of the English Punch and Judy show; 
traditionally it was performed after Lent 
during the Maslianitza (butter time) fes- 
tival. Following up the 1910 success of 
his “Firebird,” Igor Stravinsky based a 
ballet score for Diaghileff’s Russian ballet 
on the carnival. Complete with dancing 
bears and organ grinders, it’s the charming 
story of little Peter the Puppet who woos 
and loses a ballerina to a preposterous 
Moor. It’s in the repertory of both Rus- 
sian ballet companies now in this country, 
and Stravinsky himself has recorded ex- 
cerpts from the sparkling score with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony for 
Columbia (two 12-inch records in album, 
2.50). 

Six lively numbers from the Rodgers 
and Hart score from George Abbott’s musi- 
cal comedy success THe Boys From Syra- 
cuse have been re-released by Decca 
(three 10-inch records in album, $1.40) 
for the benefit of moviegoers who’ve seen 
the Universal version of the Broadway hit 
(Newsweek, Aug. 5). Agreeably sung by 
Rudy Vallee and Frances Langford, the 
tunes include “This Can’t Be Love,” the 
wistful “You Have Cast Your Shadow on 
the Sea,” “Sing for Your Supper,” and 
“Falling in Love With Love.” 
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NEW, FAST 
STREAMLINER TO 


Seats Caigene- 


From December 15 to March 31, Southern Pacific-Rock Is- 

land’s new streamliner Arizona Limited will leave Chicago ys 

every other day forthe sunny resort and guest ranch country 

of El Paso, Tucson and Phoenix. All-Pullman, all rooms, 

extra fare. For folder, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. NW-11, The Friendly 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Southern Pacific 














A gift card in your name will be 
sent a friend to start a NEWSWEEK A a 

gift subscription and be followed by nnouncing 
52 news-crammed issues for the ex- , 


citing year ahead. A full year's sub- the new liner 


Seription costs only $4.00. Orders 
may be sent directly to 


NEWSWEEK— | “AWATEA” 


152 WEST 42ND STREET 
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NEW YORK CITY * 
to Australia 





New Zealand 





step 10 years ahead 


AT ONCE in accounting experience 
with this famous 1, Tete handbook of expert 
practice. Save time, effort in any etuesion from 
simple bookkeeping to higher account! In- 

creases your ability to handle new problems; 
you display kind of = wins recogni- 
tion, advancement. Rec systems, 
budgets; procedures; a" analysis; 
forms. 31 bigsections, complete inone 
volume the Accountants’ Handbook. 





The fast new turbine-drive Awatea 
joins the distinguished Aorangi in 
a regular monthly service from 
Vancouver to Hawaii, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia. Connections at 
Honolulu from California ports. 
Your agent or Canadian Pacific: 
41 offices in the U.S. and Canada. 
















REE woud ‘hit 10 usual boo! 
Mailcoupon below for 326 

FRE page sam ple-book — 
valuable to have and arevelation 

in how this kind of information 
will nelp you in all departments 
of accounting. Sent free with 
full details, including low 
cost, of this’ great Handbook. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M430 : 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send me, without charge, t the 32-page | pope with : 
full information about the ft 
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t WEDNESDAY NOON 
Another plane load- 
ing Notice the legend 
“World's Largest Aw 
Express Shipment 
Newsweek’’ painted 
On the plane 


NEWSWEEK BROUGHT YOU 
THE NEWS AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF TUESDAY’S ELECTION, 
AS PART OF ITS REGULAR 
COVERAGE OF NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS...YET COPIES 
WERE ON THE NATION’S 
NEWSSTANDS THURSDAY 
MORNING-—AS USUAL! 
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e think we can be pardoned « li T 
X) pride of achievement abou 
week’s Newsweek. For while the 
was making political history at the poll@ing 


we were, in a sense, making history, todfele 
publishing history and ’plane history. §Ra 


At 10 A.M. Wednesday, the last line ggthe 
election news and significance was tele Fi 
typed to our Dayton, Ohio, printing plan hel 
— yet early Thursday morning, the news Th 
stands the length and breadth of Ameri 
carried copies of Newsweek! 


Never before in publishing history has 4 
national magazine been able to publish 
“ _ ‘ C 
its regular edition at such split-second 
speed. It was made possible only b . 
( 
for 


reg 


Ai 


stepping up Newsweek’s regular printing 
schedule (already so fast no magazin¢ 
beats it), plus whole-hearted cooperationfiE» 
on-the part of the nation’s airlines . . . tomit 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC If; 
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NOVEMBER 7, 1910 
Air Express officials 
gave us this shot of 
the first shipment ever 
made by plane the day 
before election in 1910 
Interestingly enough, 
that flight also started 
from Dayton, Ohio 


1 A. M. WEDNESDAY 
Here's what Times 
Square looked like to 
Newsweek's staff 
hotographer Pat 
erry, as he stood on 
the balcony of the 
Newsweek Building. 
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WEDNESDAY NOON 
From truck to sir 





standing in the opens 
doorway 
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ENLIST now 


Sie JUS.ARMY 





2A WM. WEONESOAY 
Ralph Robey holds 


ed a li y ) nothing of the high speed mental gear- 


bou shing on the part of our editors. Far 
he the small hours of Wednesday morn- 
the polling they analyzed the significance of the 
tory, tofelection, while Raymond Moley and 


story. §Ralph Robey gave their interpretation of 
st line qgthe political and business aspects. 

was tela 
ing plan 
the news 
’ Ameri 


Fifteen of the seventeen major airlines 
helped speed Newsweek across the nation. 
They supplied us with twenty-five giant 
airliners ... many of them taken from 
regular passenger runs. 








ry has ¢ 
» publish 
it-second 


Air express and news company trucks 
stood by to rush copies to strategic points 
... all to supply thinking Americans with 
the facts of the voting . . . the portents 
for the days ahead. 


only b 
printing 
1agazine 
peratio 






Expensive? Of course! But worth 
Ss... tomt because: 






WWillkie for Newsweek, 
>> jtalliying up laters 
* geturns 


SLIC IMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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| 4 A.M. WEDNESDAY 
Gene Fisher, News 
Editor, looks over the 
reports from the 
United Press ticker, 
for late changes. That's 
Ted Christie of our 
Nation Department 
with him 
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5 A. M. WEDNESDAY 
National Affairs editor 
'. White and the editorial 
| board determine the 
significance of the 
election. Here's White 
getting his views down 
on paper 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Looking Ahead 


T. begin to understand what the 
election means we must start quite a piece 
back. 

In the landslide of 1936 there was evi- 
dence that the great Middle West, com- 
prising an area west and northwest from 
the Ohio-Pennsylvania border, was return- 
ing to the Republican party: Landon 
actually carried more counties than Hoover, 
although his popular vote looked pretty 
sad by comparison with Roosevelt’s. The 
1938 election showed that this drift was 
powerful and pervasive. The present elec- 
tion shows that it has continued since 
1938, despite the fact that it did not have 
force enough to swing the election. 

But the picture becomes clearer if we 
take as a group the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, and look at Roosevelt’s 
total plurality there. In these states, num- 
bering seventeen. Roosevelt’s net plurality 
was only 652,000 this year. In 1936 he 
carried the same states by a plurality of 
5,611,000. Moreover, if we deduct from 
his aggregate plurality in those states the 
plurality received in the three states in 
which great city machines supported him, 
his plurality all but vanishes. 

So in a whole section of the country—a 
section which, in population, industrial 
production and natural resources, is pre- 
dominant in the United States—the party 
headed by Mr. Willkie has come back to 
equal status with the Democrats. 


Ik is silly to go far beyond this with 


mathematical interpretations. It is par- 
ticularly silly to talk about how 500,000 
votes scattered throughout the states 
might have swung the election the other 
way, because a much smaller number of 
votes distributed here and there might 
have made Mr. Roosevelt’s election in the 
electoral college unanimous. But the ex- 
tent to which the Republican party has 
made a comeback is a matter of enormous 
importance. In the days ahead a minority 
party of that size can, if properly man- 
aged, do an incalculably useful job. 

It is essential, however, that there be 
some plain speaking about what is in- 
volved in an effective mobilization of 
that party’s activities. 

The first thing about which plain speak- 
ing is needed has to do with the recrimina- 
tion that is already beginning between the 


Republican party organization and the 
independents and amateurs who served in 
various capacities around Mr. Willkie. 
Regular party members are already point- 
ing out instances in which their assistance 
was not adequately used, or, in fact, even 
asked for. And, on the other hand, people 
close to Mr. Willkie are already saying that 
the Republican party organization did not 
wholeheartedly support Mr. Willkie’s can- 
didacy. There is something to be said on 
both sides in this dispute. The Republican 
organization might have been more effec- 
tive. Mr. Willkie might have been better 
served by those who provided his immedi- 
ate line of offense. But the Republican 
organization did not, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, soldier on the job: sheer human 
self-interest, if nothing else, dictated other- 
wise. And Mr. Willkie did not fail as a 


campaigner. 


H. might have drawn the issues in 
this campaign more clearly. There was no 
doubt among sophisticated people what he 
meant when he spoke of providing more 
jobs by more production. Still, his specifi- 
cations of how that was to be achieved 
were far from clear to the average man. 
Neither was the case made as to why, from 
the standpoint of a person who wanted to 
stay out of war and to have adequate de- 
fense too, Mr. Willkie’s program was any 
better than Mr. Roosevelt’s. The distinc- 
tion was not sufficiently clear-cut. That is 
equally true of the issue of inflation. The 
point was made, but not explained. And 
finally, the candidate scarcely developed 
the third-term issue. He limited himself 
largely to quotations from the Fathers on 
this subject, forgetting that the American 
people are tolerant enough of change in 
most things to be little hindered by what 
Washington or Jefferson said. 

These are not matters of detail; they are 
matters of substance and of critical im- 
portance.. The American people are vastly 
better able to listen to reasonable explana- 
tions of public policies than the Willkie 
campaign speeches seemed to imply. 

But when all this has been said, the 
accounts still need balancing. No one can 
truthfully deny that this campaign, to a 
degree almost unique in American history, 
sounded a common note. The major cam- 
paign speakers followed the same line— 
some of them exceedingly well. It cannot 
be charged that some of the outstanding 
seconding speeches looked one way and 
some of them looked the other. 

Nor can it be charged that Mr. Willkie 
did not show himself to be a tremendously 
effective campaigner, despite shortcomings. 


1940 


Clearly, there was something in the man 
more important than anything he said. 
He had incredible energy and great per- 
sonal magnetism. He successfully con- 
veyed to the public his profound honesty, 
his genuine desire to serve his country and 
his sincere belief that he could save it 
from danger. He emerges from the cam- 
paign with universal respect. He has the 
satisfaction of having received the votes 
of more people than any Republican 
candidate before him. 


H. must now reveal a new set of 
qualities—those of the party leader. And 
the test he must face now is fully as great 
as the test of the campaign just concluded. 
A man can be a great campaigner and a 
poor leader of the party. Leadership of the 
party requires immense patience, infinité 
pains. It involves keeping together the 
leaders of the party, and developing among 
them a common judgment on issues. Only 
a small part of the energies of party lead- 
ers of the past here and in England has 
been devoted to personal activity on the 
stump. Time-consuming efforts to weld 
a party to a common purpose is by 
far the most serious of the party leader’s 
tasks. 

More, Mr. Willkie must resist the temp- 
tation of permitting those who supported 
him to look upon the party as a Willkie 
party. The political opposition in a de- 
mocracy must. not and cannot be indenti- 
fied with any single individual. It must 
be a movement that follows principle, not 
men. Some of us have complained, and I 
believe rightly, that the Democratic party 
has become a one-man party. The Re- 
publican party must not become a one- 
man party. The many millions who voted 
for Mr. Willkie and the many thousands 
who gave their time and energy to his 
campaign did not do that out of personal 
love for or loyalty to Mr. Willkie, al- 
though they believed in him. They did it 
for transcendent principles. Any effort by 
overzealous admirers to transform that 
devotion to principles into a_ personal 
following must and should meet with 
failure. 

An internal-combustion motor does not 
itself create energy. On the other hand, 
gasoline, if ignited in the open, vanishes 
in flame. In the motor its ignition produces 
usefully channeled energy. As things stand, 
the regular Republican organization is the 
motor. The faith and enthusiasm of mil- 
lions who forsook political indifference to 
help Willkie are the invaluable fuel. If 
their energy can be channeled through 
effective organization much can be done. 
But to have the organization disdain the 
forces that gave it new life this year or to 
have the independents ignore the necessity 
for Republican organization is to invite 
defeat. It is for Mr. Willkie to bring to- 
gether these two necessary factors. The 
test of his statesmanship will be in success 
in that job. 
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RIO 
DE JANEIRO 


ONLY by Pan American can you enjoy a glamorous two- or three-week 
vacation to gay, continental Rio; to off-the-beaten-track, spectacular 
New Zealand. You can do it because Pan American now whisks you to 
Rio in 242 days; to New Zealand in 413 days—compared with 12 and 
17 days by steamer. For information about Pan American’s swift service 
to 55 countries as shown on the map, apply to any travel agent or Pan \ 
American office, or write Pan American Airways, Chrysler Bldg., N. Y.C. jh 
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You can judge a man by the 
whiskey he serves... 








...and you can judge a whiskey 
by the man who serves it... 





It pleases us that more and more men of discerning judgment are pro- 


claiming Four Roses the finest whiskey ever bottled. Four Roses is a blend r’ 
of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are Ol JR OS] * } 
4 years or more old, Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 





